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SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1960. 


PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES AT BADMINTON FOR THE HORSE TRIALS ON APRIL 22. 


On the second day of the Badminton horse trials Princess Margaret and 
Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones watched the cross-country event. Her 
Majesty the Queen also watched the trials, accompanied by the Prince 
of Wales and Princess Anne. The first day of the horse trials coincided 
with the Queen’s thirty-fourth birthday, and she spent the day at Bad- 
minton as the guest of the Duke of Beaufort, her Master of the Horse. 


At the end of the first day Miss Anneli Drummond-Hay, on Perhaps, 
was leading by nearly 10 points in the Great Badminton Championship. 
She still held her lead after the second day, with the two leading Australians 

But on the final day Perhaps dropped to 


Mr. w. Roycroft’s Our Sele, and second was Mr. L. Morgan's Salad Days. 


Postage—Inland, 44.; Canada, 1}d.; Elonohere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply es The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.0. as « newspaper.) 
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FROM where I sit writing on a London balcony, 
on a late April day, I can see ten yellow tulips, 
three horse chestnuts and two May trees in full 
bloom, a dozen or more planes on the point of 
burgeoning, and two sooty-barked elms, their 
trunks bathed in a foam of delicate feathery green. 
And the first lilac is showing in the gardens below 
my balcony. Even some poor stunted pollarded 
trees in a dark cul-de-sac at the end of the terrace, 
though bare of leaves, are putting out long, 
silvery shoots that glisten in the bright April 
light like spears. The sun is shining, the north- 
east wind is making the leaves and branches dance, 
my West Highland terrier, ‘‘ Hamish ’’—who 
looks like an animated ball of cotton-waste—is 
sighing at my feet and watching 
me with reproachful black eyes 
that say only too clearly that his 
master, instead of staring at and 
every now and then unaccountably 
scribbling on a piece of paper, 
should be taking him a walk or 
trying to find him a mate. For 
West Highland terriers, even when 
incarcerated in a great city, are 
wiser than the human beings who 
rule their lives. They know it 
is spring: that an indescribable 
miracle is going on all round them 
of which they are part, that the 
moment of happiness is there to 
be taken if only one was allowed 
to take it. But in the great city 
in which I am writing, millions 
cooped in offices and factories are 
rushing from place to place in 
tube, bus or car, and are exiled 
from the day-spring of delight 
that the Creator apparently in- 
tended at this time of year to 
be the heritage of every living 
creature. Only a child, a lover or 
a poet, it would seem, can enjoy 
the spring in the urban civilisation 
we have so laboriously created and 
the problem of whose, maintenance 
and continuance causes us so much 
anxiety. Even the Aldermaston 
marchers, I suspect, missed the 
message shouted at them by 
the politically-unconscious and 
unprotected birds in the dusty 
hedgerows along the suburban 
highways: 
The blackbird sings to him, 
“‘ Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall 


sing, 

Sing well, for you may not sing 

another, 

Brother, sing ! 

During the lovely unexpected 
weather of the Easter week-end nearly a hundred 
men, women and chikiren were killed on the high- 
ways and thousands more were mangled and 
maimed. The needless suffering and futility of it all 
must seem as wounding to any rational and humane 
mind as the fear of the nuclear weapon and—at 
the moment—a great deal more imminent: after all, 
the bomb that Canon Collins and his followers 
crusade against may never be launched; the 
60-mile-an-hour metallic slayer that careers un- 
controlled by Ministry and police or human 
conscience down our streets and highways strikes 
and slays every hour of the day. It struck with 


record ferocity and brutality during the Easter 
holidays. To travel fast, to beat the clock, to 
press on, to overtake, seemed more important 





than to find a corner out of the wind, to sit in 
the sun and enjoy the supreme natural experience 
of the year—the awareness and acceptance of 
spring. And, as a result, someone is mourning 
unavailingly for love and companionship lost for 
ever or for hopes blighted or health destroyed. 
And yet how easy it is to understand and, but for 
the horror of the thing, to sympathise: the new 
car or motor-bicycle, the pride in its speed, the 
delight in one’s ability to drive it fast and deftly, 
the thrill of “ going places,” the eagerness to reach 
one’s destination. And then the sudden mis- 
calculation by oneself or someone else, the sicken- 
ing crash, the shambles and the bleeding, mangled 
bodies that would have been whole had the 


“ HAMISH "—‘‘ WHO LOOKS LIKE AN ANIMATED BALL OF COTTON-WASTE ” 
BRYANT'’S NEW DOG, A WEST HIGHLAND TERRIER. 


accident occurred at safety pace, instead of at 
high speed, the tragic reality beyond recall. And 
the sun still shining, the birds still singing, the 
glory of the spring foliage everywhere, unheeded 
by mourning man. 

How well I remember a spring day nearly 
forty years ago when I set out in a newly-acquired 
second-hand car to drive from Cambridge to 
Oxford. I can see it now in the yard awaiting 
its new owner’s proud hand to set it in motion, 
feel the kick of its handle as it bucked, hear the 
roar and rattle as its engine started to life. It 
was a poor thing by the standards of modern 
motoring youth and, had it been able to travel 
at 70 or 80 miles an hour like the products of 
modern motor-engineering, would almost certainly 


have fallen to pieces. As it was, it carried me for 

several miles without breaking down. But thog 

miles were bliss unalloyed—the bliss of antic). 

pation. Before me lay a whole day of paradise 

of driving in the sunshine of what was then to 

me an undiscovered country: the vivid green 

downs and lanes and woods of Cambridgeshire, 

Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire— 

a land I was to know very well and love and live 

in the midst of in years to come, but which was 

then almost as little known to me as the Persian 

uplands or the mountains of the moon. For that 

day, at any rate, it was to remain so for me. For 

as I trundied through the eastern outskirts of 

Cambridge and, then opening the throttle, sped 

at the highest speed of which my 

venerable car was capable along 

the St. Neots road, an ominous 

clanking began to sound from 

behind me. At first I thought, or 
at least, hoped, it was caused by 
some other vehicle, but as I got 
further and further into the 
country and other traffic became 
more scanty and finally disap- 
peared, the conviction grew intoa 
certainty that the noise that was 
troubling me came from the inner 
hindquarters of my own vehicle. 
My younger brother, who had 
come down from London to ac- 
company me on my motoring 
Odyssey, and who was as eager 
as I to explore the unknown 
country ahead, urged me to ignore 
it, but, as the owner of the ailing 
and by now palpably protesting 
machine, I could scarcely do this 
and, after half a mile of increasing 
screeching and clanging from the 
mechanism, I sadly came to a halt 
by the roadside. A walk toa 
neighbouring garage, an anxious 
return with another car and a 
towing-rope, and an even more 
anxious wait while an oily 
mechanic diagnosed the trouble 
brought my hopes and my 
brother’s to an end. The back 
axle had broken and there was 
nothing for it but to abandon the 
car, return to Cambridge and take 
a train. The rest of the day, for 
all the spring sunshine, seemed 
very dark. Yet for some who 
set out hopefully last Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday or Monday it 
must have seemed a far, far 
darker day. And until those 
who rule us resolve to bring 
law to the highway and, regard- 
less of popularity or the pressure 
of vested interests, curb the speed of those 
who use it, there will be many other dark 
days for very, very many. That seems to be the 
lesson that a prosperous, car-owning community 
can learn from its morning newspapers on this 
lovely April day, when “ longen folk to go on 
pilgrimage."’ Perhaps it is a lesson we shall at 
last take to heart, and next Easter, instead of a 
march to Aldermaston to soften the hearts of those 
who have the power to loose nuclear weapons 
on the world but have so far refrained from doing 
so, Canon Collins, or someone like him, will 
organise a march to Coventry or Dagenham in the 
hope of inducing a similar restraint in those of us 
who have the power to loose massacre every ‘lay 
of the year on our high roads and do. 


: SIR ARTHUR 
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HOME NEWS: SHIPS, BUILDINGS AND A ROA)); 
A RESTORATION, AND NEW CONSTRUCTION 3. 


A LANDMARK ON THE ROAD TO THE CHANNEL PORTS: THE WEST KINGSDOWN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER IN THE NEW BUILDING OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GYNACOLOGISTS. 

WINDMILL—ON THE A.20 ROAD, SOME 23 MILES FROM CHARING CROSS— WHICH THE QUEEN IS TO OPEN ON JULY 13. 

WHICH IS NOW BEING RESTORED BY THE KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. IT ISA This new building, which has now been completed at a cost of £400,000, and which still needs nearly £500,000 to 

TYPICAL SMOCK MILL AND HAD BEEN DETERIORATING FOR SOME TIME. put its research programme into top gear, is on a corner sight in Sussex Place, facing Regent's Park. It will be 
used as a training ground for specialists from many parts of the world. 


IT IS NOT PROPOSED TO USE IT AS A MILL 


INSIDE THE MAIN TURBINE HALL IN THE NUCLEAR POWER STATION AT BRADWELL, ON THE WORK IN PROGRESS ON THE WESTERN SECTION OF THE MAIDSTONE BY-PASS—WHICH IS EXPECTED 
BLACKWATER ESTUARY IN ESSEX, SHOWING THREE TURBINES IN VARIOUS STAGES. TO EASE TRAFFIC TO THE COAST. THE EASTERN SECTION IS NEARLY FINISHED. 
The Bradwell nuclear power station is designed for two atomic reactors. Despite a number of Delays in the completion of the whole length of the Maidstone By-pass have been caused by 
delays, the first reactor was expected to “ go critical " towards tie end of this year, the second foundation difficulties for the new bridge over the River Medway; but the 5}-mile eastern section 
about six months later. is expected to be in use by the Whitsun holiday. 


IN READINESS FOR HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO SOUTH AMERICA ON APRIL 29: R.M.S. ARAGON BUILT FOR SERVICE BETWEEN AUCKLAND, N.Z., AND THE COOK ISLANDS: THE TWIN-SCREW 

(20,000 TONS) LYING IN THE KING GEORGE V DOCK AT LONDON. MOTOR VESSEL MOANA ROA (3050 TONS) AFTER LAUNCHING AT GRANGEMOUTH 
R.M.S. Aragon, which was built for the Royal Mail Lines in the Harland and Wolff yards at This new vessel, which was launched and named recently by Mrs. G. R. Laking, wife of the 
Belfast, is the second of three built to replace the old “‘ Highland” ships. The first, Amazon, Acting High issioner for New Zealand, is to replace the old Maui Pomare and is larger, 
has already made her maiden voyage while the third, Arianza, was launched on April 13. faster and contains many more amenities. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., U.S.A. THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH OPPOSITION LEADERS TAKING PART IN A 
DISCUSSION ON DEMOCRACY: MR. ADLAI STEVENSON AND MR. HUGH GAITSKELL 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell joined Mr. Adlai Stevenson and Mr. Lester Pearson in a panel discussion of the role of the 
Opposition at the Convention of Newspaper Editors on April 22. Mr. Gaitskell said “ I believe there is an intimate 
between vetional thought.” 


(Above.) 

NEW DELHI, INDIA. 
GREETED BY A GLUM 
MR. NEHRU : THE CHINESE 
PRIME MINISTER, MR. 
CHOU EN-LAI, WHO 
ON APRIL 21 

FOR TALKS. 
The Chinese Prime 
Minister, Mr. Chou En- 
lai, received « -—~ cool 
ion when he arrived 
in India for talks with 
Mr. Nehru on the border 
their 


disputes between 
two countries. The talks 


States for a State visit. 
They will visit this country 
next October. 


(Left.) 

MONTE CARLO, 
MONACO. 
CELEBRATING THE 
FOURTH ANNIVER- 


for each year of her 
married life with 
Prince Rainier. The 
eccasion was the 
annual Red Cross Gala 
Reception which was 
held on April 19. 


BOUTS: PRINCESS 
BIRGITTA OF SWEDEN. 
Princess Birgitta of 
Sweden is seen here 
taking well-earned 
refreshment in an 
interval of a fencing 


is very fond of fenci 

and is a member o’ 

a Swedish Society of 
Fencing. 
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manenens, JAPAN. BEING BUILT BY ONE OF JAPAN’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDING FIRMS FOR 
SHIPPING COMPANY LTD.: THE GIANT TURBINE TANKER NAESS 
SOvERETCR, $7,500 TONS (DEAD WEIGHT). SHE WILL BE THE FIRST OF TWO SISTER SHIPS. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. AN EGYPTIAN SHIP PICKETED BY AMERICAN UNIONS: | LENINGRAD, RUSSIA. A CENTRE OF SOVIET RESEARCH INTO INTERPLANETARY EXPLORA- 
CL EOPATRA, WHICH THE UNIONS WILL NOT UNLOAD. TION: THE PULKOVA OBSERVATORY. THESE RESEARCH STATIONS EXTEND OVER RUSSIA. 
In protest at the United Arab Republic’s blacklisting of American ships eee trade These domed buildings are those of the Pulkova Observatory just outside Leningrad. 
with Israel, two large maritime unions have refused to unload the one of Co cenny Cees Sete em tend Sam Ce Statne 0 Semana eat which Gow 
cargo ship Cleopatra, 8193 tons. Arab dockers have threatened retaliation. ¢ determination of the Russians to be the first in cuter space. 


(CENTRE) WITH 
TANGANYIKAN 
LEADERS. 

Mr. Oliver Tambo, 

the Pr 


esident 

ef the African 
National Congress 
escaped with 

after the declaration 
of a a of Emer- 
gency, seen here 
with Tanganyikan 
African leaders 


Dar-es-Salaam on 
April 


' 
i 
} 
i 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. THE CHRISTENING OF PRINCE PHILIPPE, SON OF PRINCE ALBERT OF LIEGE TOKYO, JAPAN. THE JAPANESE ROYAL BABY, PRINCE HIROWOMIYANARUHITO } 


+, crete et it ae = a 


AND PRINCESS PAOLA. HE WAS BORN ON APRIL '5. ON THE LEFT IS KING LEOPOLD, HIS GRANDFATHER (BORN FEBRUARY 23), SEEN WITH HIS MOTHER, CROWN PRINCESS MICHIKO, 
AND FATHER, CROWN PRINCE AKIHITO. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


MALTA. AGAINST A PICTURESQUE SETTING OF THE WALLS OF VALLETTA: THE NAVAL OCEAN- 

GOING FLEET TUG WARDEN, NOW BASED THERE FOR ALL EVENTUALITIES WEST OF SUEZ AND 

EAST OF GIBRALTAR. OF THE “BUSTLER” CLASS, —iitaniiiiaaaiiel 
WARDEN WAS LAUNCHED IN 1945. 


FLORIDA, “USA. ANOTHER MISSILE FORGES 


UPWARDS FROM A CLOUD OF SMOKE AND FUMES. ~ cena enna 


At Eglin Air Force base, Santa Rosa Island, on | RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


LONDON NEWS APRIL 20, 195 


ANTARCTICA. UNDER THE PALE SUN OF THE EXTREME SOUTH: THE UNITED STATES 

COAST GUARD ICEBREAKER EASTWIND -ANCHORED AMID ICEBERGS, AFTER SHE 

BROUGHT PRECIOUS SUPPLIES TO THE U.S. NAVY'S 
HALLETT STATION LAST FEBRUARY. 


U.S.A. AFTER BEING LAUNCHED BY COMPRESSED AIR 
100 FT. BELOW THE SURFACE: A POLARIS MISSILE. 
} At the U.S. Navy’s Pacific Testing Grounds near San 
A BEMAREASLE PHODSGRAPE Clemente Island, a Polaris missile has for the first 


Se a Oe Ee Ee emake Suave 5 SHOWING THE HUGE STATUE OF CHRIST THE REDEEMER, ON ITS pene camel sp TE toe grape nhhen ened 


missile was launched. This interceptor missile flew 
over 170 miles before aanetes its — i 


HANOVER, WEST GERMANY. OPENED TO THE PUBLIC JUST BEFORE EASTER: A 
ROAD BRIDGE NEARLY 1600 FT. LONG, WHICH HAS TAKEN EIGHTEEN MONTHS TO BUILD. 
This new road bridge over one of Hanover's busiest streets has greatly relieved traffic 
ay city. Opened in time for the Easter holidays, it has cost a little under 
$300,000 to build. ane < one car here CqpUREEY GENS ant tae Ge pace. 


2100-FT. PEAK, STANDING ABOVE THE CLOUDS. the power of its own rocket engine. 


HANOVER, WEST. GERMANY. THE HOUSE WITH THE 10,000 WINDOWS: A NEWL 
COMPLETED MUSEUM WHICH HAS AN INNER AND AN OUTER WALL. 

The Kestner Museum, which has just been restored, contains one of the world’s largest 

collections of coins. Basically of a classic style of architecture, it it has a new outer wall 

which canned ample daylight and, oa | a —— to flocks of nesting birds. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


¥ — ane erent 


APRIL 19, IN SEOUL, DEMONSTRATING STUDENTS RUSHING TOWARDS THE CAPITOL » 
BUILDING. SEVERAL GOVERNMENT OFFICES WERE WRECKED. (Kedic photograph.) 
* —a 


AFTER TWO DAYS OF RIOTS AND SHOOTINGS, UNITS OF THE SOUTH KOREAN ARMY ENTERED THE CAPITAL, 
SEOUL, ON APRIL 20, TO ESTABLISH QUIET UNDER MARTIAL LAW. (Radic photograph.) 
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— +. —— - a 
A CROWD OF DEMONSTRATORS RUSHING TOWARDS A LINE OF POLICE IN SEOUL ON APRIL 18. IT WAS SMOKE POURING FROM THE OFFICES OF THE NEWSPAPER SEOUL SHINMOON, WHICH 


ON THE FOLLOWING DAY THAT LARGE-SCALE SHOOTING STARTED. (Radio photograph.) WAS SET ON FIRE BY RIOTERS ON APRIL 19. (Radic photograph.) 


-) nes panne ee — 
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DEMONSTRATOR ON 
APRIL 16. RIOTS HERE 
IN MARCH AND AGAIN 
IN APRIL TOUCHED 
OFF THE MORE WIDE- 
SPREAD RECENT RIOT- 
ING OF APRIL 18-20 
WITH ITS HEAVY 


APRIL 11 IN PROTEST 
AGAINST GOVERN- 
MENTAL “RIGGING” 
OF THE ELECTIONS 
AND ALSO AGAINST 
POLICE BRUTALITY IN 
DEALING WITH 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
STAGED IN MARCH. 





} 
~ 


Riots in Masan, South Korea, on March 15, the day of the presidential elections, | buildings, including the offices of the pro-Government newspaper Seoul Shin- 
led to at least seven persons being killed; and the use of torture by the police moon. Martial law was declared and the army restored order on April 19-20. 
led to renewed demonstrations there on April 11 and later. On April 18, On April 21 the Army officially announced that the casualties for the whole 
student demonstrations broke out in various cities, especially in Seoul and country were 140 dead, one missing and 777 wounded. The United States 
Pusan, and became violent the following day. A crowd of demonstrators, | called on the Government to settle the dispute and redress justifiable grievances 
Mostly students, marched on the Presidential palace and police opened fire, | without further bloodshed; and on April 21 the entire Korean Cabinet offered 
killing large numbers. On the same day the crowds set fire to a number of | their resignations to President Syngman Rhee. 
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SOURDOUGHS AND CHEECHAKOS. 




















“ _KLONDIKE.” By PIERRE BERTON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


| pattne the turn of the century fate was very 

kind to man in the matter of gold, for when- 
ever he most needed it a fresh supply of the metal 
duly made its appearance. Without going back 
much more than a hundred years, California, 
Australia, South Africa, and the Klondike come 
immediately to mind in this connection, and it is 
with the last of these that Mr. Berton is concerned 
in this volume. We are told by the publishers 
that he spent the first twelve years of his life in 
Dawson City, and his narrative is an admirable 
blend of historical research and local knowledge. 
If R. W. Service was the Homer of the Klondike, 
the present author is its Gibbon. 


The Klondike rush marked the end of an era: 
there has never been anything like it since, and 
there never will be again. It was all very much 
in the tradition of '49, for modern improvements 
in the matter of communications and transport 
had not come into existence; if anything similar 
should happen in the future, science will play the 
predominant part, and human, as well as animal, 
suffering will be reduced to a minimum, while Mr. 
Berton shows quite 
clearly that only 
the toughest of 
men and beasts 


ps 
the Klondike. 
Indeed, he even 
lends credence to 
the story that 
animals committed 
suicide to escape 
from the misery of 
negotiating the 
trail. 


The prospectors 
came first in twos and 
threes with little 
more than arucksack, 
a gold-pan, a short- 
stemmed shovel, and 
a phial of mercury, 
living on beans and 
tea and bacon, men 
fleeing ahead of 
civilisation. When- 
ever they struck it 
rich, a circus parade 
of camp followers 
crowded in upon 
them, saloon-keepers 
and hurdy -gurdy 
girls, tinhorn 
gamblers and three- 
card monte men, 
road agents, prosti- 
tutes, vigilantes, and 
tenderfeet. Sylvan 
valleys became in- 
dustrial bees’ nests, meadows were transformed into 
brawling shack-towns; the sighing of the wind and 
the roaring of the river were drowned by the 
tuneless scraping of dance-hall violins and the 
crash of butchered timber, until it came time 
to move on to the next divide and to seek new 
valleys beyond unnamed mountains 


There were few men in the West who were not 
immediately affected by Klondike fever, but one 
of them, curiously enough, was the man who in 
due course was to describe it to tens of thousands 
of people who had never even set foot in the New 
World, and his name was Robert W. Service, 
known to his admirers as the ‘‘ Canadian Kipling.” 
At this stage of his career, however, he was little 
better than a tramp, having been successively 
a potato-digger, a gardener in a rural bordello, a 
dishwasher, a sandwich man, a sandhog, and an 
orange-picker. It was not until later that he 
found his way up to the frozen North which he 
was to immortalise, and the author suggests that 
the Rag Time Kid at the Dominion Saloon in 
Dawson was the original of the Jag Time Kid of 
the famous poem about Dan McGrew. Incident- 
ally, Service must be granted a little poetic licence 
here, for if there had been a Dangerous Dan 
McGrew in Dawson, and a Malemute Saloon, all 
the evidence produced by the author goes to show 
that there could never have been any shooting 
because a Mountie would have been on the spot 
to confiscate the guns before the duel began. 


Dawson was Canadian territory, and the carrying 
of side-arms was forbidden. 

In the early days prices in the Yukon were 
fantastic, so scarce were the ordinary necessities 
of life. We are told of a Seattle speculator who 
arrived with 200 dozen eggs and who disposed of 
them all in less than an hour for 3600 dollars. He 
attracted attention to himself in the first instance 
by bringing the news of the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War, and by declaring that a 
U.S. cruiser had reduced the fortifications of 
Havana to rubble within three hours. Not to be 
outdone a rival vendor of eggs denied the story 
flatly, and announced that the Spaniards were 
winning all along the line, but the approach was 
wrong, and he only got fourteen dollars a dozen 
for his wares. Even kittens fetched an ounce of 
gold each, and a newsboy who brought a bundle 
of newspapers across the mountains was able to 
return home with 250 dollars in his wallet after 
having paid his fare. 


If commodities were dear, life was cheap, at 
any rate on the American side of the frontier, for 





THE CENTRE OF THE LAST GREAT GOLD RUSH: DAWSON CITY AS IT LOOKED IN JULY 1699. THE FASCINATING HISTORY OF THE SUDDEN RISE 
AND DEATH OF THE GOLD RUSH WHICH CENTRED AROUND DAWSON IS DISCUSSED HERE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


The illustration from the book “ Klondike” is reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, W. H. Allen and Co., Lid. 


on the Canadian, as we have seen, the North 
West Mounted Police made a determined and 
successful effort to preserve law and order. Such 
justice as did exist on American soil was pretty 
rough. A Frenchman was caught stealing from a 
cache on the White Pass trail, so a committee 
composed of the citizens of Skagway was elected 
to deal with him: as there was no doubt about 
the crime, he was tied up to a post in front of his 
tent, and, as he screamed for mercy, his judges 
pumped him full of bullets. ‘“ For three days his 
bloody cadaver hung suspended as an object-lesson 
in summary justice.” In any event Skagway had 
a bad name owing to the activities of a gentleman 
called Jefferson Randolph “‘ Soapy ” Smith, who 
for a period dominated the life of the town. 

In some ways Smith was a generation ahead of his 
time, for, although he operated on a small stage, the 
tactics he used in Skagway were remarkably similar to 
those employed by various European dictators in the 
years that followed. All the basic elements were 
present: the hard and disciplined core of ruthless men 
who swiftly went to work undercover; the leader who 
presented himself as a champion of the people; the 
spy system and the secret police; the ruthless propa- 
ganda machine; and, most important, the careful 
cultivation of the basic el ts-in the « ity— 
business, labor, church, and press. 

Finally, as is so often the case with dictators, 
this Alaskan Huey Long went too far, for a 
member of his gang relieved in a particularly 
blatant manner a prospector of 2800 dollars in 








N.B.—A Window on the World. We regret that owing to indisposition Captain Falls has not been able to produce an article in time for this issue. 









gold dust, and 
this started a 
reaction during 
the course of 
which “ Soapy”’ 
was shot in a 
gun-battle with 
one Reid; both 
men were killed, q 
and on Reid’s 4 special claim to write about th 
tombstone his 








THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE VIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MR. PIERRE RERTOR 





grateful fellow- LKiondike camps. He was 
citizensinscribed ed a b A y of British 
the -words, “ He — xcept > = one 
gave his life for j, aa At -- —. on the 
the honor of Toronto Star. appears on 


Skagway.” 


Mr. Berton has very carefully traced the subse- 
quent careers of the few who made fortunes on 
the Klondike, and their luck does not seem to 
have been of much benefit to them in the end 
Tom Lippy, who took nearly two million dollars 
out of his claim, died bankrupt, though he “ did 
not drink, whore or 
gamble’; Antone 
Stander drank part 
of his fortune away, 
and his wife, who 
deserted him, took 
the rest; and 
Charley Anderson 
lost his gains in 
the San Francisco 
earthquake, for he 
had invested 
heavily in real 
estate. In spite of 
this he appears to 
have remained an 
optimist, for he 
vowed that he 
would not shave off 
his beard until he 
had recouped his 
fortunes, but he was 
still wearing it in 
1939 when he died, 
pushing a wheel- 
barrow in a sawmill 
near Sapperton, 
British Columbia, 
for three dollars 
and twenty-five 
cents a day 


The _ statistics 
regarding the 
Klondike rush give 
food for thought. 
The author esti- 
mates that of the 100,000 persons who actually set 
out on the trail, only 30,000 or 40,000 reached 
Dawson. Of these about half took the trouble to 
look for gold; not more than 4000 found any; 
and of this 4000 only a few hundred found gold 
in quantities large enough to call themselves rich, 
while the merest handful managed to keep their 
wealth. There had been nothing quite like it since 
the First Crusade. 


For the short time that the lucky ones still 
had money they were liable to behave extremely 
oddly when they got away from the Klondike into 
more civilised surroundings. George Cormack, 
for instance, took his Indian wife, who had never 
before béen away from her native Yukon, to stay 
at the Butler Hotel, in Seattle; to her the corridors 
and halls were a labyrinth, so in order to find her 
way back to her room she produced her little 
hatchet, and blazed a trail, in the best Indian 
style, on the banisters and doors. 


To-day the population of Dawson is down to 
500, who live in its mouldering ruins, and the gold- 
rush to the Klondike might never have been. 
Mr. Berton’s admirable book is a monument alike 
to human cupidity and to human endurance. 

“ Klondike. The Life and Death of the last Great 
Gold Rush.” By Pierre Berton. Illustrated. Maps. 
(W. H. Allen; 30s.) 
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“THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF BEDFORD,” ONE “ EFFIE,” BY NORMAN HEPPLE, A.R.A.: ANOTHER PAINTIE 
OF THREE PAINTINGS BY PIETRO ANNIGONI. BY HEPPLE IS ON THE PREVIOUS PAGE. 
“SIR WINSTON S. CHURCHILL,” BY DAVID MCFALL, A-RA.: 
THE SKETCH MODEL FOR THE WOODFORD STATUE. 








“ FLAMENCO,” BY WILLIAM ROBERTS, 4.R.A., WHOSE OTHER 
“MRS. JERRARD WILLIAMSON,” BY PETER GREENHAM, PICTURE IN THE SUMMER EXHIBITION, CALLED “T.V.,” IS 
R.A. ELECT: ONE OF SIX OF HIS WORKS ON VIEW. 


“DAME EDITH EVANS AS VOLUMNIA IN ‘CORIO 
STRATFORD 1959,” BY ROBERT BUHLER, R.A. 


Se ee 


~ 


BS . 
“SALLY,” BY SYDNEY HARPLEY: AN ATTRACTIVE AND HIGHLY “DAVID, DOLL, DRESSING-GOWN AND EIDERDOWN,” BY JEAN “THE READER,” BY SIEGFRIED CHAROUX, FA: 4 
SUCCESSFUL SEATED FIGURE: ONE OF HIS THREE WORKS. BRATBY, THE WIFE OF JOHN BRATBY, A.R.A. STATUE IN CEMENTED METAL. 


Copyright reserved for the 0 
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¢ AND SOME. OU ANDING PORTRAITS. 





“PORTRAIT OF A MAN,” BY AUGUSTUS JOHN, OM. R.A.: 
ONE OF HIS TWO WORKS IN THIS YEAR’S EXHIBITION. 


ition capture the 


"s imagination. ¥, 


“LA STREGA (THE WITCH),” 
THREE WORKS BY PIETRO ANNIGONI 


STRIKING OF THE 
IN THE RA. 


remember B. 
's pic- 
of Mr. Charles 
thton, ee 





“CONCERT AT THE CHELSEA ARTS CLUB, 1960," BY PAUL WYETH. { 
erence “ CIDER WITH ROSIE ” 


(Right.) 
“LYNETTE IN A PINK 


LIES ON THE TABLE; 
ITS AUTHOR, LAURIE 
LEE, PLAYS THE RE- 
CORDER. IN THE 
CENTRE IS HENRY 


KIMONO,” BY CHRISTO- 
PHER SANDERS, A.R.A., 
WHO IS SHOWING FIVE 
WORKS. THE SUBJECT 
IS FAMILIAR TO RA. 


VISITORS. 


} 


Continued.] there are several which 
will compete for public attention 
as the outstanding Academy 
portrait of the year. Obvious 
candidates are Epstein’s contro- 
versial bronze bust of Princess 
Margaret, and Annigoni’s three 
pictures. One of these, ‘‘ The 
Witch,” is the most “the 
witch” herself being twenty- 
one-year-old Patricia Rawlings, 
whose mysterious beauty is set 
against a background of rust-red. 
David McFall’s bronze model for 
his Woodford statue of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill is a reminder of 
what a fine work this is, while in 
a different medium Robert Buhler 
has produced an excellent study 
in oils of Dame Edith Evans in 
the role of Volumnia in ‘‘ Corio- 
lanus,’’ which she played at 
Stratford - upon - Avon last year. 





: 
F.3 
3 
7 
3 


= .” A DETAIL OF 
“THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT MONCTON OF BRENCHLEY, K.C.M.G., KC.V.0., THE BRONZE BUST BY THE LATE SIR 
MC., QC.,” BY JAMES GUNN, A.RA. JACOB EPSTEIN. 


Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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“FROM MY STUDIO,” BY GILBERT SPENCER, R.A.: HIS DIPLOMA WORK ON BECOMING R.A. 


fg ° My 


v 























A SMALL CENTRAL SECTION OF THE UNFINISHED MASTERPIECE, “CHRIST 
PREACHING AT COOKHAM REGATTA,” BY THE LATE SIR STANLEY SPENCER, RA. 





“CUMBERLAND SHOW- 














“COOKHAM REGATTA SERIES: LISTENING FROM PUNTS (1954): ONE OF SPENCER'S TWO COMPLETED 


The most ow ing group of paintings in this year’s Summer Exhibition is the 
of one of the R.A.’s most gifted and famous artists, who died during the last 
Stanley Spencer. To stand in front of this group of five works is to realise the 
English painting has suffered by his sudden death. The central part of the west ¥ 
Gallery III is taken up with his unfinished, huge masterpiece, “Christ Pr 




















00H AND ROUND POOL,” BY JOHN O'CONNOR: A STRIKING 
LANDSCAPE WITH A CERTAIN MYSTICAL QUALITY. 





Paommaniad 
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| AT THE 1960 ROYAL ACADEMY—IV: WILD-LIFE AND COUNTRYSIDE. 


“ GOING WELL,” BY JOHN SKEAPING, R.A. ELECT: A LIVELY WATER-COLOUR OF A TROTTING “MARES AND FOALS,” BY C. F. TUNNICLIFFE, R.A.: AN ATTRACTIVE GROUP—ONE OF six 
RACE PAINTED THIS YEAR AT ARLES. WORKS BY THIS ARTIST IN THE SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


“ PLOUGHING,” BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, D.B.E., R.A.: A THEME LONG BELOVED BY THIS 
CELEBRATED ARTIST WHO FIRST EXHIBITED AT THE R.A. IN 1903. 


; “ AFRICAN DANCE,” BY C. F. TUNNICLIFFE, RA.: PROBABLY THE BEST PICTURE THIS YEAR BY THIS } 
; FAVOURITE PAINTER OF WILD-LIFE. 


} 
} 


One of the most attractive aspects of the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition 

every year is the number of works which reflect the Englishman's traditional 

feeling for birds and animals, domestic and wild. Artists like John Skeaping, the extreme; from the petrified pose of James Woodford’s “ Bittern” and 
C. F. Tunnicliffe and Dame Laura Knight have always taken a special interest 


the plodding reliability of Dame Laura Knight’s plough-horses, to the exotic 
in animals, and this interest is borne out again this year. They have a noble antics of Tunnicliffe’s cranes and the brisk strides of John Skeaping’s pony. 


Copyright reserved for the owners by “‘ The Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS IN LONDON, SHEPPEY AND BADMINTON. 


BEFORE A BANQUET TO CELEBRATE THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF OPENING THE NEW KINGSFERRY BRIDGE CONNECTING THE ISLE OF SHEPPEY WITH THE MAINLAND: 

VENEZUELA HELD ON APRIL 19 IN LONDON: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WHO IS SEEN HERE 1. Sins So —_—e 

ALKING THE WIFE AND HTER THE VENEZUELAN AMBASSADO! e Duchess of Kent is seen here setting in motion the bridge-raising mechanism of the Kingsferry 

% Lae eee ed = bridge which is the biggest lifting span bri in the country. It was built to replace an old one, 
which is to be demolished, and has cost £1,380,000. 


AT THE WHEEL OF A JET-DRIVEN SPEEDBOAT DURING AN INTERVAL AT THE BADMINTON HORSE TRIALS: 
PRINCE CHARLES TAKING HIS SISTER, PRINCESS ANNE, FOR A RIDE. 


and Prin Mr. 
_— want, 2 —— of the AT THE BADMINTON HORSE TRIALS: PRINCE CHARLES WHC WAS STAYING 

e , were on ERE OLIDAY FROM SCHOOL 
the water for a quarter of an hour. = nocd - = : 


AT A CHARITY PERFORMANCE AT THE LONDON COLISEUM IN AID OF THE AGADIR RELIEF FUND: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 


THE QUEEN ON HER THIRTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY, APRIL 21, DURING HER 
VISIT TO BADMINTON. PRINCESS ANNE IS WITH HER. THE QUEEN WAS STAYING OF KENT BEING PRESENTED TO MEMBERS OF THE CAST OF THE AMERICAN MUSICAL “ THE MOST HAPPY FELLA” ON 
APRIL 20. ALSO PRESENT WERE THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND PRINCE MICHAEL. 


WITH THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
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LTHOUGH, 

during the hot 
summer of 1959, 
some pundits said 
that the weather 
would mean at least 
two good fruit 
years, since really 
ripe new wood 
would mean a good 
flowering. in 1960, there were others who shook 
their heads, said that there was a connection, 
not yet properly understood, between ample 
water and the formation of next year's fruit 
buds, and that a poor flowering would not surprise 
them. 











Well, apples, pears and damsons are flowering 
very well indeed; the better sorts of plums are 
poor. But what is very striking is the dense 
blossoming of the peaches and nectarines, both 
on walls and in the open; it is curious, because 
the almonds, on the other hand, were, with the 
mysterious exception of one tree, as poor as I have 
ever seen them. 


Of the shrubs in flower at the moment 
of writing this—and they include several kinds 
of forsythia, two camellias and the chenomeles 
—I would unhesitatingly award the prize for 
beauty not to an ornamental at all, but to the 

‘ Peregrine " peaches and the nectarines. Just 
as, in a couple of weeks after this, the most 
beautiful spectacle, not excepting our lilacs, 
will be the sweet cherries which—it is a matter 
of personal taste, no doubt—I find much more 
beautiful than the ornamental cherries. 


And if the peaches are beautiful now, 
they are no less so, still considering them as 
ornaments rather than esculents, in the late 
summer and autumn. The subtle colouring 
and texture of these fruits make them the 
most handsome of all useful trees; true, the 
lemon is both graceful and prettily coloured, 
and an orchard full of red apples is a handsome 
sight. But a well-grown peach-tree laden with 
fruits—what berrying ornamental can compare 
with it ? 


There is not, and never has been, any diffi- 
culty about growing peaches in the open in 
England. Finer specimens, ‘although not always 
so well-flavoured, can be grown under glass; 
but only with far more trouble. And, despite 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


fa 


PEACHES. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


I gather from Alicia Ambhurst’s “ History of 
Gardening in England,” says that King John 
hastened his own end at Newark by a surfeit of 
peaches and ale. That makes the peach one of 
our fruit trees in the 13th century. By the 
15th century we find it being described (e.g., by 
Lydgate) as among the commoner fruits. Incident- 
ally, I was so curious about the odd combination— 
peaches and ale—when I first read Ambhurst, 
that I tried it myself: it is extremely nasty. The 
right thing to drink with peaches is a medium dry 
Graves. Possibly this was not available at 
Newark in the 13th century, but a man who can 
drink ale while eating peaches deserves to die of 
indigestion. 


In some respects peaches are less trouble to 
grow than apples. For example, the labour of 
keeping apples free from scab by constant spraying 
with fungicides is interminable. But the only 


WALL-TRAINED PEACHES IN MR. HYAMS’ GARDEN—THE VARIETY 


growth from near 
the base of old 
growth, and that 
peaches are borne 
on wood one season 
old. Pruning and 
tying of wall 
peaches is a long 
and, for some, 
tedious job. But the 
final result isso satisfying that the labouris well spent. 











We thin peaches and nectarines twice: first 
when they are about the size of a sixpence; and 
again when they are as big as half a crown, 
The “set” of fruit, eSpecially on wall-trees, is 
usually so dense, that this means removing the 
majority of the fruitlets. We leave, on wall-trees, 
one fruit to every 6-in. square; I am told that it 
should be one to every 12-in. square, but I do 
not want peaches the size of ‘“ Bramleys”! 
As to varieties, the two best are “ Peregrine,” 
whose flavour is superior to any peach I know 
besides; and the nectarine “‘ Humbold,”’ which is 

indescribably delicious, but which seems only to 

flourish on walls. Early peaches have not much 
flavour and they all seem to suffer from that dis- 
tressing physiological disorder which splits the 
stone, and the whole fruit, in two, so that every 

fruit, apart from being unsightly, becomes a 

refuge for large numbers of earwigs. 


One pes in growing, or, rather, in getting 
a crop of, peaches, is that every beast in the 
garden, from the smallest to the largest, likes the 
fruit. Wasps are the obvious enemy, but even 
ants can do a lot of damage. The ants we deal 
with by covering the ground all round the foot 
of wall-trees with a proprietary ant-kille-. As 
to the wasps, we carry the war to them with 
cyanide—usually we find about a dozen strong 
nests every year. And we bag a proportion of 
the fruit on the tree: onecan use either polythene, 
provided that the bags are pierced thoroughly 
first, in a score of places, to deal with condensation 
water; or pieces of old nylon stockings. Very 
unsightly, of course, but there it is. We have, 
thanks.to chance, another resource against wasps: 
long before we opened the attic in one part of the 
house to make it into my work-room, the queen 
wasps, sole survivors of each colony, used it for 
over-wintering. They still do so, and at intervals 
throughout the winter, deceived by the heat of 
the room they emerge and wander vaguely about. 
They are beautiful creatures and I dislike killing 


=p ch Catal, 


“ PEREGRINE,” “ WHOSE FLAVOUR IS SUPERIOR TO ANY PEACH I KNOW.” 


the opinion of that great restorer of the peach, 
This illustration is a black-and-white version of a colour-plate in the 


the nectarine and the apricot to our gardens, 


them; but I dislike losing my peach crop even 
more, especially as, with unerring taste, the wasps 
“ Humbold ” 


Mr. Justin Brooke, I find that peaches are 
rather more fruitful and, above all, more 
regularly fruitful on walls and fences, than 
in the open. The peach is found as a wild plant 
in North China, and it reached us by way of 
Persia: this is enough to prove that it needs 
a fairly hard winter if it is to feel at home; on 
the other hand, it also needs a hot summer to 
ripen its wood sufficiently to stand the hard winter. 
And it is this that it does not often get in England. 
The so-called “ die-back’’ which kills so many 
twigs on our peach trees is said to 


ey oy “The Orchard and Fruit Garden,” by Edward a 


ackson, which will be — by Messrs. 
Green and Co.—by whose courtesy it is » Bam ae) here. 
fungus disease which afflicts peaches, at least the 
only one you need bother about, is peach-leaf curl, 
which is quite easily prevented by two pre- 
blossom washes with bordeaux mixture. We do 
no other spraying of any kind on the peaches. 
Pruning is rather more complicated than in the 
case of apples, but it does not take any longer. 
One has to remember that one wants renewal 


always make a dead set at the 

nectarines and at the best gages. One queen 

killed in winter or spring is equivalent to, say, 
20,000 wasps killed in August, such is the 
monstrous fecundity of these insects. 


Another fruit-tree which, at least in our garden, 
is more ornamental than useful, and which has 
flowered magnificently this year, is the apricot. 
The pure white blossom, opening in late March, 
looked very lovely against the red wood. But 

I can not get these trees to set fruit. 





be due to a parasitic disease, and the 
symptoms to look for as one cuts back 
to live wood are often described. Well, 
I have looked for them; and I have 
not found them. Doubtless some die- 
back is due to disease. But in my 
opinion, for what it is worth, most 
small dead wood on peach trees is 
simply wood that has never ripened 
and is killed by even a small amount book 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 

on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the a Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
it ; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 





of frost and cold wet. My reasons 
for thinking this are two: that after 
a hot summer and autumn, the amount 
of die-back to be found on the trees 
in the following year is quite markedly 
less than average; and that we regularly 


Subscription ~~ thane 
For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
arf International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


Published at 2/6 Weekly 


The bees work them—usually bumble- 
bees, but the flowers fall off. We have 
none of the troubles usually said to 
discourage the apricot-grower; no die- 
back at all. But also, no fruit. I am 
inclined to think that this is a trouble 
which age will cure. Young peach trees 
will not hold the fruit they set; perhaps 
young apricot trees are even less ready 
to carry a crop until they feel strong 
and mature enough. Certainly, this 
fruit was successfully and easily grown 
in England, over a wide area, in the past. 


Perhaps I ought to repeat a warning 
on the subject of peaches which is the 





find much less die-back on south wall 
peaches, of which we have two, than 
on those which are fully exposed and 


extreme case of understatement in all 
my reading: it comes from one of the 
mus gardening books we have 





therefore grown in a cooler micro- 
climate. 


At all events, die-back is not serious USA. 
enough to discourage us from growing 


Great Britain and Eire 


Elsewhere abroad ... 





picked up in the course of ten or 
fifteen years. It cost a penny on a stall, 
and we do not know what it is called 
because the title-page, like the cover, 





peaches, and they have been grown 
in England for a very long time. Roger 
of Wendover, in his “ Chronicle,” as 











ORDERS TO : SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 
STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


is missing. Under “‘ Peaches ”’ it con- 
cludes: the kernels of the stones contain 
prussic acid which is said to disagree with 
some people. 
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WHERE PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES WILL LIVE AFTER 
THEIR MARRIAGE: THE GRACE AND FAVOUR RESIDENCE AT KENSINGTON PALACE. 


The fine grace and favour 


residence has been given to 


Princess Margaret and 
Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones by the Queen. Formerly the home of Lord Caris- 
brooke, 


the residence is 


on the north side of the palace. 


It has about twenty rooms. 
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ROYAL WEDDING GIFTS; THE ROYAL MARRIAGE 
LICENCE ; AND REPAINTING OF BRITANNIA. 


eciiste Giizwes on ative to Svinews Margusct ant Br. Antony Armstrong- 


On April 20 Sir Edmund 
Jones at St. longs ten ont 
presented 


PART OF A WEDDING GIFT FOR PRINCESS 

MARGARET AND MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES 

FROM THE CITY OF LONDON: SOME OF 

THE FINE GEORGE III SILVER SERVICE, 

PRESENTED BY THE LORD MAYOR, 
SIR EDMUND STOCKDALE. 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE ROYAL 








THE SPECIAL MARRIAGE LICENCE—ON VELLUM-—FOR PRINCESS 
MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY AXMSTRONG-JONES. HOLDING THE 
LICENCE IS MR. DAVID M. M. CAREY, THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY'S REGISTRAR, WHO SIGNED IT. THE SEAL DATES 
FROM THE TIME OF THE CREATION OF THE COURT OF FACULTIES 
THROUGH WHICH THE LICENCE WAS ISSUED—BY HENRY VIII. 


IN THE CARIBBEAN: THE ROYAL YACHT BRITANNIA’S HULL 
AT PORTSMOUTH IN ROYAL BLUE AND BUFF RESPECTIVELY. 


will probably have used 144 appt pow ft mt | - 
a 7h, DL lions of buff om the masts and funnel. The 


took forty-three men four days to erect. 
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farmers on their land and in the cafés was an»; 
WHERE A WHOLE MYCENAZEAN WORLD AWAITS THE major source of information. And, of co = A 
every report by previous researchers was care ‘]}y 
SPADE: A SEARCH FOR THE LOST CITIES OF NESTOR’S checked. The most valuable of all sourc-; = om 
information, however, was “ sherding ’’—th.«; ; 
KINGDOM IN SOUTH-WEST MESSENIA. collesting broken pottery foem the susiace. 
Field work naturally concentrated on recon. 
By PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. McDONALD, of the University of Minnesota, and RICHARD HOPE SIMPSON. structing the habitation pattern during Ne-tor’s 
epoch, which specialists call the Late Bronze or 
In our issues of December 5, 1953; January 16, Dr. Blegen turned over these problems to a Mycenzan period. Altogether, over seventy sites 
1954, and April 7, 1956, we published articles by junior colleague, Professor William A. McDonald, were mapped, more than half of them for the first 
Professor Carl Blegen on his excavations of Nestor's of the University of Minnesota. With consider- time. But McDonald and his colleagues also 
Palace at Pylos, in.Messenia; and in issues of able research in libraries and a couple of shorter recorded settlements and burials dating from the 
April 6 and 27, 1957, by Professor Sp. Marinatos field trips (1953, 1955) behind him, McDonald was earliest habitation in the New Stone Age ajj 
on his excavations of nearby beehive tombs. In this able to arrange a concentrated campaign during the way down to the Byzantine (medizval) ‘Period, 
article Professor McDonald and Mr. Hope Simpson the 1958-59 academic year. And, of course, for every spot “ scored,” many 
describe their search for other cities of Nestor's Co-workers in various phases of the work others had to be examined and eliminated. 
hingdom—one of the most ex- The most recent researchers 
tensive in Homeric times. It have some quite definite ideas 
may be recalled that in Book IX now about the extent of the 
of the Iliad, when the Greek Pylian kingdom, about the 
leaders were trying to woo kind of country that attracted 
Achilles from his sulks, Nestor Mycenzan settlement, and 
offered a most series what the settlers looked for 
of bribes, concluding—in the in terms of soil, water supply, 
event of a successful termina- communications, natural 
tion of the war—with the hand defences. They have traced 
of one of his daughters and: in some detail the line of the 
rie main highway leading from = 
soe moe rs , Nestor’s palace eastward to 
his sway, the Pylian border and on Cos 
Him Enopt, and Pherae him obey, toward Sparta. This should tin 
Cordemy with ample turrets be the route once travelled his 
‘own'd, by Telemachos, son of Odys- 
rn “camed Pedasus for vines seus. According to Homer's pla 
enown'd ; “Odyssey,” Telemachos = 
Aepea. foie faw, the pastures Hira visited the mainland to inquire = 
yields, roe about his father’s fate, was 
— eth on fouey entertained by Nestor and F 
The whole extent to Pylos’ sandy then driven overland by a 
plain... chariot to Menelaos’ palace lis! 
(Pope's translation.) at S , oa 
Of course, field reconnais- 
NESTOR, King of Pylos, sance, indispensable though - 
is one of the most appeal- it is, constitutes only the first a 
ing characters in the-Homeric _p1G.1. ONE OF THE CLEAREST SIGNS OF A MYCENZAN SITE: THE ENTRANCE TO A BEEHIVE TOMB AT THURIA Step. Test trenching and hen 
ms. Like many old men, (SITE 66, N.-W. OF KALAMATA, ON THE MAP, FIG. 6). even systematic excavation — 
he liked to reminisce about This tomb identally di d during the cultivation of a vineyard and the photograph shows at key sites must eventually a 
the good old days and his ‘he lintel block in position ant, below, the etre yt A + aaa passage leading to the actual = fiow to check the reliability oa 
own youthful achievements. ; of surface indications. In at 
No doubt he exaggerated a good deal, but the included a pleistocene early July, McDonald and tio 
ninety ships under his command at Troy suggest geologist and a medieval Yalouris tested two of the on 
that he was indeed an important figure. In terms historian. The Greek most promising new sites. Se 
of his time and place, he controlled a considerable Archeological Service, The first, called Kaphirio, is th 
Indeed, Pylos seems to have been especially the Director, a commanding hill situated tiv 
second only to Mycenz in wealth and resources, Dr. John Papadimitriou, near the modern town of on 
since Agamemnon’s 100 ships formed the one extended every courtesy Longa (63 on map). It is — 
numerically larger Greek contingent. and assistance. Dr. a fine natural location to a 
Ever since ancient times it has been agreed Nicholas Yalouris, repre- control this fertile coastal Tt 
that the Pylian kingdom once occupied the south- sentative of the Service area. But, although Mycen- ab 
west corner of the Greek peninsula, roughly the in the area under study, wan pottery was relatively pe 
section later called Messenia (Fig. 6). But it was participated in some of abundant on the surface, test te: 
only in 1939 that Professor Carl Blegen, of the field trips and gener- trenches and pits indicate pr 
the University of Cincinnati, discovered near the ously shared the results that even the foundations of en 
famous Bay of Navarino the ruins of a great of his own recent excava- the town which once stood ar 
which is now almost universally believed to have tions and field research. on the acropolis have mostly 
been Nestor’s capital. Systematic excavation of McDonald’s chief collab- disappeared. 
this site since World War II has fully supported orator was Richard Hope In contrast, Nichoria, which 
the literary evidence of Pylian prosperity and Simpson, who, as holder is near Rizomylo (64 on 
power. And the clay tablets.from the palace of the first Michael map), proved to have the e 
ruins of a Mycenzan town 
in a better state of preserva- 
tion than surface indications 
had suggested. At least a 
partial explanation is that 
the Nichoria hilltop is not 
deeply cultivated (Figs. 4 
and 5) and is planted mostly 
to fig trees nowadays. The 
Longa acropolis, on the other 
hand, is mainly in vines 
which receive deep and 
intensive cultivation. 
All trenches at Nichoria 
revealed foundations of My- 
FIG. 2. A BRONZE DOUBLE AXE OF MYCENAAN DATE—ONE OF SEVERAL FOUND IN THE AREA— FIG. 3. WINE SUBJECT CITIES OF PYLOS NAMED In A DAN buildings (Fig. 9) and 
AND AN WITNESS TO A MYCENZAN OCCUPATION SITE. TABLET FOUND IN NESTOR’S PALACE AT PYLOS. masses of pottery. Like 
Ban he ae, 6 ee, 8 0 Ae testes one ones Cyeaghe) wane leeted beeen This tablet is in the Linear-B Minoan script, which, Blegen's palace site, this town 
axes like these were already in the local farmers. In one case the axe had been thanks to the researches of Ventris and appears to have been de- 
sharpened and was actually gpk ty PRL T4314 can now be read. The first two lines (from the top) stroyed by fire about 1200 B.C. 
archives are gradually revealing new information  Ventris Memorial Award {tft ‘© contributions i hogs by gubiecs. and was never rebuilt. But 
about the organisation and economy of the for Mycenzan studies, At the right end of each line is the ideograph previous to the final destruc- 
kingdom. First deciphered in 1953, most of the assisted in the 1958-59 for hogs followed and the quota required, a vertical tion, it seems to have been 
tablets record various taxes in kind which were campaign, and is now ——— ge. py yo tames occupied for at least 500 
paid annually to the king by a large number of studying for the Ph.D.  pottom): Pi-ja. township | ‘“<" : = years. Several monumental 
subject towns and districts (Fig. 3). degree at University Pa-ki-ja-si; A-pu-we; A-ke-re-wa ; ~ra-te-i; Ka- tholos or beehive tombs (Fig. 1) 
now, after more than 3000 years of obscurity, College, London. ra-do-ro; Ri-jo. have already been located, 
Nestor’s realm is beginning to come alive again. The team examined Pheer reproduced by permistion of Dr a although none was opened 
But thus far, questions are much more numerous with varying degrees of thoroughness an area this year. All in all, Nichoria promises to be one 
than answers. For example, where should one approximately 2000 square miles in extent. They of the richest Bronze Age sites in Greece. And \! 
look for remains of the towns whose names keep travelled about 6000 miles by automobile, but one of its most interesting features is the fact t 
recurring in the tablets and in the Homeric many objectives could be reached only on foot, that there seems to have been almost continuous i 
literature ? What were the boundaries of the on horseback, or by boat. Important clues were habitation in the immediate area (though not on 
kingdom ? What about roads, bridges, harbours, furnished by land configuration, some of them the acropolis itself) from the beginning of the \ 
key defensive points ? revealed in air photographs. Chatting with the Iron Age until as late as Roman [Continued opposite. 
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A MAP OF OVER 70 MYCENZAAN SITES; AND NICHORIA, THE MOST PROMISING. 


UNDERGROWTH ON 
THE CITADEL AT 


INTERESTING RE- 
MAINS (SEE FIG. 4). 
THIS SHOWS THE 
SAME AREA AND THE 
WALL CONTAINING 
THE THRESHOLDS 
(RIGHT, CENTRE) IS 
AS MUCH AS 3 FT. 
ABOVE THE MODERN 
GROUND LEVEL AND 
CONTINUES FOR 
ABOUT 100 FT. 




















Continued. | Imperial 
times. Such a long 
history is largely ex- 
plained by Nichoria’s 
strategic position com- 
manding the most direct 
pass from eastern to 
western Messenia 
(Fig. 7). The new infor- 
mation will be pub- 
lished in detail as soon 
as possible so as to be 
accessible to the many 
scholars who are now 
working on various 


report of the team’s dis- 
coveries was presented 
at the third Interna- 


the future are still tenta- 
tive. But McDonald 
and Yalouris expect to 
continue work as soon 
as possible at Nichoria. 
They also hope to be 
able to do more pros- 
pecting and to carry out 
test excavations at other 
promising spots in the 
eastern section of the 
area which once owed 
allegiance to Nestor. 


. THE SOUTHERN PART OF NESTOR’S KINGDOM AS REVEALED BY THE MOST ENT SURVEYS. A NUMBER OF OTHER 
SITES WERE FOUND FURTHER NORTH NEAR OLYMPIA AND IN THE ALPHEUS VALLEY. 








FIG. 8. A TEST CUT AT NICHORIA. ABOVE THE ) 
FIG. 7. PART OF THE OLD COBBLED HIGHWAY OF THE UPPER SCRATCH, LATE MYCENZAN; BETWEEN FIG. 9. THE FOUNDATIONS OF A SUBSTANTIAL WALL FOUND IN 
16TH-18TH CENTURIES A.D. THESE ROADS FOLLOWED THE TWO, EARLY MIDDLE AND LATE MY- THE SECOND TEST CUT AT NICHORIA, SHOWING THE FALL STONES. 

THE OLD MYCENZAN ROUTES VERY CLOSELY. CENZAN; BELOW, PRE-I6TH CENTURY B.C. THIS APPEARS TO BE PART OF A LARGE MYCENZAN BUILDING. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 

















“THE LITTLE ORANGE TREE,” SY H. H. ROLAND DE LA PORTE (c. 1724-1793): 
sg ——~ — Aga sperm yeep ~ lichen ~e-enreear-ira cul that d } 4 in 


(OB on canvas: 23§ by 19} ins.) 


than two ornamental themes—the C- and S-shaped 


y dicti 
a yg en pipe eg 


rockwork, shells, scrolls and wu trical and 
broken curves, a lighter, freer, frivolous develop- 


ment of the baroque. Adj: florid and tasteless; © 


ue.” Let Sassenachs and all Europeans be 
not to fall into error ! 


But our two authors are in no way 


“The aim of this book is to describe 
in their essentials the spirit of en- 
lightenment that pervaded the dawning 
new era of civilisation and the culture 


: “He published 
several articles in the Encyclopédie, 
a of sub- 


jects—philosophy and religion, 
eae J 


ysics . 
and craftsmanship. He also de- 
veloped new theories about the 





WORKED. Staatliche 
From “ The Age of Recece,” by courtesy of Messrs. Thames and Hudson Lad. 


encourage us to demand. The net of the style is 
cast so wide that a good many artists are dragged 
into it who cau scarcely be classified as belonging 
at all, except that they happened to be born at 
the appropriate moment; what, to take but one 
instance, has dear simple dedicated Chardin to do 
with so narrow a category ? 


But there he is, and Goya and an honest-to- 
goodness still-life painter, Roland de la Porte, 
with his enchanting picture from the Karlsruhe 
Gallery, “ The Little Orange Tree,” which, we 
learn, used to be called a Chardin until quite 
recently the original documents about its purchase 
were discovered; even the sober 
and Richard Wilson with 1 his “ Snowdon ” from 
the Walker Art Gallery, in which, says the com- 
mentary, the artist “ blends the classical tradition 
of landscape-painting with the contemporary 
sentiment of feeling for mountain scenery.” 
George Stubbs, with his matter-of-fact yet uncanny 
understanding of animal nature, would seem an 
even more unlikely candidate for election; yet 
here he is, very properly praised in the chapter 
entitled “ Animal Portraiture and Still Life ” and 
represented amusingly enough by the portrait of 
Ce en aeaty ot 

nm London by Lord Shrewsbury for the 
atin figure of £17,000. 


The two authors, Arno Schénberger and 
Halidor Soehner, have based the book largely 
upon the Munich Exhibition of 1958, and their 

German appears to me to have been 
admirably translated by Daphne Woodward. 
a ae accepting the definition 

of Rococo as set down by Sedimayr—‘ Amused 
astonishment overcomes us when we realise what 
innumerable variations, what infinite surprising 
transformations, were devised from scarcely more 


*will scarcely fail to be charmed and 


great deal of good sense, 
doubtful generalities and a vast amount 
of miscellaneous information; but they 


I dare say edified by the 49 colour 
plates, the 316 reproductions in black- 
and-white and the succinct and 
scholarly notes about them. 


I wish I could say as much for 


origins,“ is no more than a picture- 
book of a hundred reproductions, 
all of them in colour and not all of 
the highest standard. In a four-guinea book 
I hold one is entitled to more than colour; to 
fairly extensive notes about each picture and its 
painter, something more than a bare list and the 
sizes. This is all the more exasperating because 
very many of the illustrations are of first-class 
paintings which will not be familiar to Western 
eyes or of quite fascinating works by Czech artists 
whose names surely deserve to be far better known. 


THE 18rx CENTURY AND A PICTURE-BOOK FROM PRAG JE: 


All we are told about the painter of a mag uificent 
vase of tulips—the last illustration in the »ook— 
is that his name was Vaclav Spala, that ‘1c was 
born in 1885 and died in 1946; and so it is with 
the other ninety-nine, whether the paintin: is by 
Van Gogh or by some local man. There is an 
impressive still-life by Emil Filla (1882-1953) who, 
I would guess, was trained in Paris, for one might 
easily at a casual glance mistake his contribution 
to this collection as a slightly immature Braque, 
and a delightful landscape by Jan Preisler (1872- 
1918) in tones of green and yellow with discreet 
accents in blue and red; each of them a map 
about whom one would like to know a great deal 
more. Most of the more famous names ar 
present—Cézanne with a portrait of Gasquet, a 
Toulouse-Lautrec “ Moulin Rouge,” and a quite 
wonderful self-portrait by that most engaging of 
Sunday - — divinely - inspired simpletons, 
Le Douanier Rousseau. A view of London by 
a is a surprise—though why one should 
be surprised to see a painting of 18th-cen 
London in Prague is hard to say. This is another 
case, I think, in which we are entitled to know 
something of the picture's history. 


Of all the hundred, the most famous is, | 
suppose, Brueghel’s ‘“‘ Haymakers.” The G 
was established in 1796 by the Society of the 
Patriotic Friends of Art; its object the splendid 
one of “ restoring art to taste and glory” and to 
arrest the flow of pictures abroad. The State had 
nothing to do with the Society, nor with ‘the 
Academy of Art which was founded in 1800; the 
gallery is now, of course, a State institution, and 
very obviously has every reason to be proud of 
its collection. Most of the 19th-century pictures 
were acquired in 1923-24, thanks to the en- 
lightened policy of the First Republic, and with 
individual purchases made in later years it is 
claimed that they formed the most complete 





“ TULIPS,” BY VACLAV SPALA (1885-1946): ONE OF THE MANY FINE PAINTINGS 
BY ALMOST UNKNOWN CZECH ARTISTS WHICH ARE REPRODUCED IN COLOUR 
IN THE SECOND BOOK REVIEWED BY FRANK DAVIS ON THIS PAGE. 

(Oil on canvas: 36§ by 29} ins.) ee 


collection of modern French art in Central Europe. 
Of the later painters there are five by Picasso, 
three by Braque and several by Derain, Chagall 
and de Viaminck. 


*“ The Age of Rococo.” By Arno Schénberger and 
Halidor Sochner. Illustrated. (Thames and Hudson; f 7s-) 
“ Treasures of _the Prague National Gallery.” By 
Vladimir B y- (B. th Press; £4 45-) 
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A SRIUMPH OF TECHNOLOGY: THE SNOWY RIVER PROJECT IN DRAWINGS. 











NS of the 
difficulties 


now being pro- 
duced. Ever since 
1884 there have 
been 





ate ae 
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IN THE DEEP GORGE OF THE UPPER TUMUT RIVER: THE TUMUT POND DAM. IT IS 80 FT. THICK AT THE BASE AND 14 FT. THICK AT THE CREST. 
Drawn for “‘ The Iilustrated London News" by our Special Artist, Juliet Pannett, S.G.A. 
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TO BRING INCREASED POWER AND FERTILITY TO AUSTR 


i = 


generating stations i a f . - q im 
— “oon. is Stplewdee. Adommmosy Dom. Austialtia, Atps. 


A GREAT ARTIFICIAL BARRIER: ADAMINABY DAM, ON EUCUMBENE LAKE, WHICH HAS EIGHT TIMES THE CAPACITY OF SYDNEY HARBOUR 
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~y 72, Eee 
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aby ms Tee. 0 rowenta 


a ed 
develo; 
WITH DESOLATE RUINS POKING OUT OF THE WATER: THE DESERTED VILLAGE OF ADAMINABY. THE POPULATION AND MOVABLE HOUSES WENT TO A NEW SITE SIX MILES OFF. 
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Drawn for “ The Mlustrated Lo 
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— GREAT VENTURE OF THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS. 


= 


Lea 2 
ee 


npts to increase 
nfall over the 
D Mountains 
entifically con- 
lied rainmaking 


=. 1 plan 
develop inland 
} ime rivers. 
THE FIRST DAM TO BE COMPLETED: HAPPY JACKS DAM. THE WATER FLOWS HERE AT A RATE OF 900 CUBIC FEET A SECOND. 

Artist, Juliet Pannett, S.G.A. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 














yas you tame an animal, you give it a dual 
personality. If the animal is from wild 
parents and is hand-fed, it becomes hand-tame and 
fixated on its human guardians, to a greater or 
lesser extent according to the species of animal 
and the circumstances of its upbringing. But 
deep down, it retains its wild instincts and these 
can emerge in full at times. It is true even of 
animals long domesticated. The cat is a first- 
class example of this. It will take advantage of 
the food, shelter, care and attention of its human 
guardians, repaying these with an attachment that 
can hardly be called by any other name than 





THE WORLD OF THE WILD: “ ELSA" RESTING IN A TREE TO CATCH THE BREEZE, WHICH 


SHE WOULD ALWAYS DO IF A TREE WAS IN SIGHT. 


affection. But it may go straight from purring 
on its owner's lap out into the fields, there to hunt 
with the skill and merciless pursuit of its wild 
ancestors. A dog may be obedient, well-behaved 
and devoted to its master, yet go off at times on a 
wild hunt, chasing rabbits, pheasants or poultry, 
or ganging up with other dogs to worry sheep. 
Provided these wild escapades do not bring down 
on it the full rigours of the law, it will return to 
its master’s side behaving “ as if butter wouldn't 
melt in its mouth.” 

I have known several people who have hand- 
reared a rook fledgling abandoned by its parents 
and then given the bird its freedom. In some 
instances the rook has tended to spend the day 
with the wild rooks in the fields, perhaps returning 
at intervals during the day to the house, and 
always returning to roost in the house, or else it 
has spent all its time with the wild rooks except 
for daily visits to be petted and fed. There have 
been others who have encouraged chaffinches or 
robins into the house. While indoors, or even in 
the presence of their human benefactors out-of- 
doors, they have behaved in every way like birds 
hatched and bred in an aviary, generations 
removed from wild ancestors. Apart from these 
moments, however, they are truly wild birds. 

The young bird or beast receives from its 
mother food and shelter, as well as devoted atten- 
tion in other ways. A bond is forged between 
them, and this lasts for as long as the youngster 
is in need of security. There comes the time when, 
as we say, the young animal becomes independent. 
That is, it reaches a stage in development when it 
is able to feed itself, find its own shelter and 
generally look after itself. The usual assumption 
is that at this moment the youngster is filled with 





“ELSA,” THE LIONESS, BROUGHT 
UP IN THE ENVIRONMENT OF MAN, WAS NEVER TREATED AS A PET. 


TWO ANIMAL WORLDS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


a wanderlust and of its own volition makes its 
way into the world, thus severing the ties with the 
parent. It may be that some animal youngsters 
do wander away of their own free will, but more 
often, from my observation at all events, a changed 
attitude on the part of the mother, or of both 
parents where the two co-operate in raising a 
family, is a contributory cause and often the sole 
cause of the break. The mother more especially, 
at a certain time in the infant’s 
life, begins to show irritation 
at the youngster’s presence 
coupled with a refusal to feed 
it or help it in any way. The 
feeling of security so far enjoyed 
by the young animal is gone, 
and it departs, relying on its 
equipment of reflexes, innate 
reactions and the rest to survive 
in a competitive world where 
no quarter is given and none 
is asked. In this free and 
independent existence its wild 
instincts alone can save it. 

When you tame an animal, 
whether you domesticate it, 
hand-feed it from infancy or 
encourage it into your house, 
you restore to some extent the 
feeling of security it derived 
from its parent during infancy. 
You do not destroy its wild 
instincts, and the animal lives 
in two worlds. The balance 
between the two is, however, a 
delicate one, difficult to under- 
stand but well worth further 
study. 

The latest book on the 
taming of a wild animal is 
“ Born Free,"’ by Joy Adamson 
(Collins and Harvill; 25s.). It 
contains the story of a female 
lion cub reared by the wife 
of a game warden in Kenya 
that enjoyed humancompanion- 
ship for four years before being 
returned to the wild. Even 
then, the now grown lioness 
maintained her relationship 
with human 
beings, pre- 
serving her 
dual person- 
ality. The book has already 
had a deservedly good press, 
and my purpose here is not 
to review it, but to comment 
on it. Most attractively written, 
it is illustrated with more than 
a hundred photographs in black- 
and-white and colour, the 
pictures alone being worth the 
price of the book. As I read 
it, there was one more thought 
in my mind: that taming a 
wild animal is more than giving 
it the security of a parent and 
of continuing this security 
beyond the infant stage. Given 
sympathy and understanding, 
an animal—and especially one 
of higher intelligence—seems 
to expand its personality, to 
develop qualities and attributes 
that can never be attained in 
its natural environment, and 
it is possible that this is the key 
to the gulf that undoubtedly 
exists between most professional 
students of animal behaviour and those who merely 
keep animals as pets and watch them closely day 
by day. 

Here I would quote from the Preface to the 
book, written by Lord William Percy: “ Partly, 
no doubt, in revolt against the tendency of 
1gth-century writers to attribute to animals 
anthropomorphic qualities of intelligence, senti- 
ment, and emotion, the zoth century has seen 
the development of a school of thought according 
to which the springs of animal behaviour are to 


THE WORLD OF MAN’S COMFORT: “ ELSA" BEHAVING LIKE A SOCIETY LADY WINTERING 
ON THE RIVIERA. SHE WOULD NEVER LIE ON THE GROUND IF SHE COULD FIND A CAMP 
BED. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THE BOOK “BORN FREE” ON THIS PAGE 

From the book “ Born Free: A Lioness of Two Worlds,” reproduced by courtesy of the Collins 
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be sought in terms of 


‘conditioned rv-flexes: 
“release mechanisms,’ and the rest of a wholly 


new vocabulary which is regarded as th« gate 
way to a clearer understanding of animaj 
psychology. To another way of thinking, whic 
cannot reconcile that mechanical conception with 
the diverse character, intelligence, and capabilities 
exhibited by different individuals of the sam 
species, the gateway to understanding seem; 
as far removed from truth as the anthn. 
pomorphism of a previous generation, and mor 
apt to raise a further barrier to a sympathetic 
understanding of animal behaviour than 4 
revelation of it.”’ 

There can be no doubt that there is at the 
present time a growing rebellion against what js 
usually called “‘ a too mechanistic view of animals 
[ am made very much aware of it in letters 
received from readers of this page, in conversation 
with those who have no scientific training but who 
are interested in animals as living beings, and | 
also find it cropping up in discussion after lectures 
to local natural history societies and other like 
institutions. 

In fairness to the animal psychologists it must 
be said that in originating and using what Lon 
William has called “a wholly new vocabulary’ 
they are seeking to analyse behaviour by taking 
it to pieces and labelling each part, and the 
relation of each part to the whole, in terms they 
hope will admit of no equivocation. This is 
justifiable and laudable. It may be, however, that 
after having taken the clock to pieces, they forget 
to put it together again and make it tick. Indeed, 
sometimes it seems that they have parts left over 
and do not know what to do with them. This 
is inevitable since the study of animal behaviour 
in this serious form is as yet in its infancy 
In due course, we shall be in a position to syn- 
thesize the findings of the psychologists—to put 
the clock together again and actually hear 
it tick to our satisfaction, and perhaps hear it 
chime. 

Captain C. R. S. Pitman, former game warden 
in Uganda, says in a Foreword to this book: 
“Some of the carefully compiled observations are 
of considerable scientific value: some have con- 
founded certain of my own impressions of leonine 
behaviour.”” He is one of the few living persons 
competent to judge it on this basis. There is, 
moreover, as I see it, the added value that it 
emphasises an important principle. It is that the 
meticulous work of the psychologist on animals 
in laboratory cages and the careful observations 


Harvill Press. 
of non-zoologists on tamed animals are nd 
necessarily antagonistic. They represent researches 
into two different worlds. 

There is perhaps one final comment worth 
making. We like things big. If, this book had 
been about a mouse instead of a lioness ‘he story 
would have been written off as so much sentr 
mental but delightful nonsense. Because 2 lio? 
is much nearer our own size we can mor readily 
credit it with intelligence, self-control, « ‘fectio, 
and the like, and we boggle less at using the words. 
































































































PAINTER AND SCULPTOR: THE 
LATE MR. ERIC KENNINGTON. 
Mr. Eric Kennington, who died on 
April 15 at the age of seventy-two, 
was 0 great triad Ot E. Law- 
rence. He travelled with Lawrence 
in Arabia, where much of his 
most interesting work was done. 

several sculptures 

In 1940 he was 


i an official war artist. 
was elected R.A. in April 1959. 


APPOINTED KNIGHT OF THE GARTER: 
LORD RADNOR. 

The Earl of Radnor, who is sixty- 

four, has been appointed to be a 

Knight of the Most Noble Order of 

the Garter. Lord Radnor has been 

Lord Warden of the Stannaries 


Society of Arts in 1953. 


APPOINTED KNIGHT OF THE GARTER: 
LORD DIGBY. 

lord Digby, is Lord-Lieutenant 

set, has been appointed a 
Knight of the Garter. Lord Digby, 
who is sixty-five, has wide interests 
in farming and in horse breeding. 
He is a former Colonel in the 


A NOTABLE ACTOR: 
ay LATE MR. GEORGE RELPH, C.B.E. 
pen ge Relph, who was seventy- 

», Was ior most of his distinguish 

n life connected with the Old 
in” oo — a 3 Laurence Olivier 

icular. © gave fine > 
formances in such ‘i Th 
Alchemist” and “ 


THE TSAR’S SISTER: 


THE 
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EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE LATE 
GRAND DUCHESS XENIA. 


The Grand Duchess Xenia, who 


was the elder sister of the 


last 


Tsar of Russia, Nicholas Il, died 
at her home in Hampton Court 


‘ 
; 
; 
; 
: 
; 


> 


on April 20 at the age of eighty- { 
five. She married in 1894 the {| 
Grand Duke Alexander 
lovitch, who died in 1933. After 


Mikhai- { 


the Revolution she came to this { Deputy Director of the Courtauld 
country and lived a retired life. Institute 


A WELL-KNOWN ACTRESS: THE 
LATE MISS LILLAH McCARTHY 
Lady Keeble, O.B.E., who as Miss 
Lillah McCarthy was well remem- 
bered for her performances in 
Shaw and Shakespeare, died on 
April 15 at the age of 84. Her 
first marriage, to Harley Gran- 
ville Barker, was dissolved in 
1917. (This picture appeared in 
The Illustrated London News 


KEEPER OF THE NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY: THE LATE MR. W. P. GIBSON. 
Mr. William Pettigrew Gibson, 
who was of the National 
Gallery from 1939, died on 
April 22 at the age of fifty-eight. 
In 1927 he joined the staff of the 
Wallace Collection and then be- 
came Reader in history of art to 
the University of London and 


BA 


") 


| 


The new Head of State in the Federation of Malaya, the Yang di-Pertuan Agong, was elected on April 14. 


He is the Sultan of or. 


le is seen here at the ceremony of taking the oath of office which is being 


read by the Deputy Head of State, the Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong, who is the Raja of Perlis. 


A REBEL AGAINST BRITISH RULE IN INDIA: 
THE LATE FAKIR OF IPI. 


Haji Mirza Ali Khan, Fakir 


great opponent of British control of the Waziristan 

section of the North-West Frontier of India. He 

claimed to be the “ Champion of Islam "’ and was 
behind many anti-British risings. 


+ 
; WITH THE F.A. AMATEUR CUP: MR. C. MURPHY, 
; CAPTAIN OF THE WINNING TEAM, HENDON 
On April 23, at Wembley, Hendon beat Kingstonian 
by 2 goals to 1 to win the F.A. Amateur Cup. After 
a rather dull beginning, the game came to life. Three 
minutes from full time, when Kingstonian were 
leading, Hendon scored twice. 


of Ipi, was a 


; 
} 


PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND | 


Coventry Cathedral 


AN EMINENT SCHOLAR 
THE LATE MR. R. W. CHAPMAN 
Mr. R. W. Chapman, C.B.E., died 
in Oxford on April 20. He was an 
authority on the works of Samuel 
Johnson and Jane Austen. He 
edited Dr. Johnson's letters and 
Miss Austen's novels. He joined 
the Clarendon Press and became 
its Secretary in 1920, a post he 
held until 1942. He had a peculiar 
genius for textual criticism 


AWARDED THE ORDER OF MERIT 
GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 

Mr. Graham Sutherland, the artist, 
who designed the vast tapestry for 
and who has 
been awarded many international 
prizes, wat awarded the O.M 
together with Sir Cyril Hinshelwood 
Mr. Sutherland was a member of the 
Tate Gallery Board of Trustees from 
1948 to 1954 


THE ORDER OF MERIT 
SIR CYRIL HINSHEL WOOD. 
It was recently announced that the 
Queen has conferred the Order of 
Merit upon Sir Cyril Hinshelwood 
and Mr. Graham Sutherland. Sir 
Cyril, a distinguished scientist, is 
President of the Royal Society and 
was knighted in 1948. In 1956 he 
was joint winner of the Nobel prize 
for chemistry. He is 62 


IN LONDON: DR. REEVES, ANGLICAN 
BISHOP OF JOHANNESBURG 
Dr. Reeves, who arrived in London 
on April 21, left his home in South 
Africa after being warned that he 
was liable to be arrested He 
described South Africa as a “‘ police 
State "’ and stated he would be in 
Britain for quite a long time, 
probably until September 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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I PROPOSE simply this week to talk of 

some of the things I have enjoyed. 
Not every production has been perfect; but 
peevish error-sharping, so much in fashion, can 
become a desperate bore. There are pleasures 
enough in the theatre. Now let me concentrate 
upon a few of them. 


First, ‘‘ Great Expectations "’ at the Mermaid. 
In the past I have usually thought in terms of 
Martin Harvey in the Ethel Dickens-and- 





ENJOYMENTS. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


and Gary Watson as young Pip and his older 
self—young Pip, of course, has the best scenes— 
are invariably reasonable and clear; that Paul 
Curran’s Magwitch is legitimately forcible; that 
Edgar K. Bruce, using a veteran's expansive 
technique, is Pumblechook to the ultimate comma; 
and that—it is a pleasure indeed to report it— 
Josephine Wilson has returned to the stage in the 
most credible study of Miss Havisham, revenge’s 
waxen image, that we are likely to meet. | 









the Priest,” at the Princes, there is a 
scene in which the young teddy-boy of 
a Dockland district, a child used only to his 
cramping streets, looks for the first tim 
through a telescope and sees a world 
We are shown how the distant ships grow 
he gets them into focus, and how sy 

all melts to a vast horizon and a single star 
This scene, as imagined by Peter Powell (why 
has adapted R. C. Sherriff’s original play, “Ty 
Telescope’), and by his director, Norma 































that is not so much Pip’s story as Magwitch’s. 
Now, however, Gerald Frow, in a production 
by Sally Miles, has put more of the Dickens 
narrative upon the stage than.we are ever 
likely to see again in a single night. It has 
been done, I think, extraordinarily well. Of 
course, one can get only an impression of the 
book upon the stage; but when that stage is 
the Mermaid’s, and the director has determined 
to keep the action moving, it is astonishing 
how much of the real Dickens comes through. 


Usually one is told that the Dickens 
characters do not bear transplanting from the 
text, that richness is thinned, that this or that 
scene must -be botched. At heart I have 
never believed in the grumbles. Agreed, 
Dickens was often too theatrical for the 
theatre; agreed, we have had some grim nights 
in which a dramatist has approached the 
wealth of material without any kind of 
selective instinct. But when we get such 
a dramatist as Mr. Frow, resolved to allow 
Dickens to speak for himself and in his own 
words, and such a director as Miss Miles, 
resolved not to dull device by coldness and 
delay, then all can be well. It is undeniably 
well in “‘ Great Expectations.” 


’ Here, on the spreading stage of the Mermaid, 
are two low platforms; behind them is a bridge; 
between them is another acting area, open, 
uncluttered. Even if for some reason you 
distrust Dickens, it is worth going to the 
Mermaid to see how Miss Miles manages to 
vary her effects and to keep the traffic of ‘Great 
Expectations’ moving without pause and 
with the sharpest theatrical impact. Observe 


Openshaw adaptation, “The Convict,” a play fps 
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ROYAL ING NUMBER 













Marshall, is bold and extremely touchj 
That is true of a good deal of “ Johnny th. 
Priest”: I regret that on its first night 
should have suffered from a gallery entirely 
without responsive imagination, and ep. 
, no doubt, by the play’s insisteng 
—all too rare to-day—on truth and goodvwili 
“Johnny the Priest” (soundly based on if 
fine play) offers something positive. It is a 
affirmation, not a whine. I feel it is , 
pity that Anthony Hopkins’s music—ofte; HE Gl 
uncommonly good in_ itself—should hay which 
overbalanced the piece: in the second hai}, King Baud 
one does miss the precise fusion of musk), gians on A 
and drama. But here again my fin), described a 
instinct is to thank the quartet of Sherig |) cular and 
Powell, Marshall, and Hopkins (and su;f) very ™@ny 
interpreters as Jeremy Brett, Stephanie Vos, }) 4 major fe 
and Bunny May) for what I hold to be;} the. “ Ghe 
very gallant night: a “musical drama’ indica) whi 
that has the courage not to abandon th) speciality, | 
original ending, and that has much in it} ‘emarkable 
far above the standard of the modish) huge colu 
“* musical.” Stove plant 






































Next, Shakespeare and Sheridan. It is} competitiv 
enough to say that Sir John Gielgud is at th} this and r 
Haymarket in his now famous “ Ages off putch colle 
Man”; fashionable Shakespearean directors} square ya: 
who put the verse last should go alomg— remarkabl 
quickly to listen to Gielgud. Down a garden, 3 
Stratford -upon-Avon Michael Langham'sh exhibit, 
production of “ The Merchant of Venice , 0 
in 18th-century costume fortifies a season} dens of 
that had begun shakily. The revival has unique fo 
elegance and strength, a Shylock of con-F and infor: 
trolled fire by Peter O’Toole, Dorothy Tutin's choi 
fresh, eager Portia (looking in the Trial scene, 

































the economical suggestion of the Newgate 
scene; observe the way in which imagination 
can raise night upon the Kentish marshes; 
observe the way in which we are suddenly, and 
plausibly, at Mr. Wemmick’s wedding. 


This Mermaid play has been devised for 
the- responsive mind. Dickensians must 
respond to it immediately. ‘Ihe familiar 
characters are here, rapidly touched in—Dan 
Meaden’s Gargery, for example, Colin Ellis’s 
Wemmick, and Blake Butler’s “Aged P."’— 
and the narrative reaches the theatre in 
natural progress and without strain. Those 
who know nothing whatever of Dickens—and, 
alas, a younger generation needs to be in- 
formed—will have no trouble in following the 
tale and enlarging the characters, And | 
hazard that the demand for “‘ Great Expecta- 





noticeably increased just now. 


There is no reason whatever to grumble about 
the episodic construction of this play. Of course, 
itisepisodic. It is not intended to be a compactly- 
parcelled affair. It is simply and excellently 
a compression of the novel, something unpre- 
tentious and thoroughly right. Moreover, 


Y; 


tions”’ at library and bookshop must he ee : 


a 
THE COVER OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS ” ROYAL WEDDING NUMBER: A COMPLETE 
PICTORIAL RECORD OF THIS GREAT OCCASION TO 
BE PUBLISHED ON MAY 14, PRICE 4s. 

Gur greatly enlarged issue of May 14 will contain a full pictorial 
record of the marriage of H.R.H. Princess Margaret to Mr. Antony 
Armstrong-Jones and will have the coloured cover reproduced in 
monochrome above—which has an inset detail from the full-colour 
double-page Plate contained in this number. The contents will also 
include four pages in Full Colour; special articles dealing with the 
historical and armorial aspects of the wedding; and other pictorial 

features. 

Owing to the large demand for the special number of The 
Illustrated London News our readers are advised to order their 
copies NOW to avoid disappointment. — 

Orders should be given to your bookstall ger or sagent, 
or copies can be obtained from: The Publishing Department, Ingram 
House, 13-15, John Adam Street, W.C.2. Price 4s. 6d. (including 
postage) 





as someone said neatly, like the young Right.) TH 
Mozart), and some new light on those} op rue cr 
Casket scenes. Ian Richardson—who in the § stove paw 
present company I take as my long shot for § Por visiTo! 
fame—is a bleakly good young man a | GROTTOOPE 
Arragon, environed by a tutor and a most UNUSUAL ' 
imposing matriarch clearly enjoyed by 
Maroussia Frank. 


We have too little Sheridan in these 
days. The Birmingham Repertory revival 
of “ The School for Scandal,” directed by 
Margaret Webster, is a distinguished gift: 
a performance, with any amount of zest, 
that by now should have found a consistest 
style. John Carlin’s Joseph is a full-toned 
hypocrite of the most tingling relish, and 
the work of Nancie Jackson (young wile) 
and Robert Marsden (old husband) in the 
} Screen scene, and of Elizabeth Spriggs (Lady 








enjoyed the Mermaid night: nothing will get me 
to carp at an enterprise so ingeniously planned 
and so accurately achieved. 


It is always a pleasure in the theatre when 
imagination meets imagination. In “ Johnny 


Sneerwell), maliciously edged as the head of the 
“‘ scandalous college,”' will be a constant pleasure 
to recall. 


Finally, “A Lodging for a Bride” (West 
minster) had a happy performance by Roget- 
Livesey who brought his old-sherry tones and 

ample, benevolent mask to a confidence 





it does without some of the more em- 
purpled passages and it has the courage 
to keep to the ending that Dickens 













Lytton persuaded him to alter. Pip is 


ending in the printed text ? 


I have mentioned some of the Mermaid 
players. Let me add that John Hall 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


himself had planned, but that Bulwer “THE LOTUS-EATERS” (Pembroke, Croydon).—A play by Mary Rose methods of the cheaper Press, was 
il 25 


i - (April 25.) 
left to go lonely into the future. One “ NEW CRANKS " (Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith).—A revue written and was short—but Mr. Livesey, at the 


feels that he will make his way. But devised by John Cranko. ( 26. heart of a thieves’ kitchen, was always 
how many of us have ever accepted nn — OF EVIDENCE” (Duchess).—R. C. Shersiff's new play. enjoyable. He has the kind of charm 
without a qualm the so-called happy yn CARETAKER” (Arts).—Alan Bates, Donald Pt an, and Peter that is a bloom on a pari— 


Woodthorpe in a play by Harold Pinter. (April 27.) 4 
“ RHINOCEROS ” (Royal Court).—Sir basis Olivier in the Ionesco fantasy, next week to Barrie’s “ What Every 
directed 


by Orson Welles. (April 28.) 


trickster never happier than when he is 
episcopally voiced and dressed. Patrick 
Kirwan’s play, an exposure of the 


not very satisfying—and its London rua 





reminds me that I shall be coming 








Woman Knows,” now in revival at 
“ ° WEARING . 
the Old Vic. AN UNUSU. 
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SPECTACULAR EXHIBITS AT THE GHENT 
FLORALIES; AND SOME BRITISH PERSONALITIES. 
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EIGHT FEET OR MORE HIGH AND 3 FT. THROUGH AND COVERED WITH CARMINE IN THE STOVE PLANT AND ORCHID SECTION AT GHENT. FOR A CLOSE-UP OF THE BACKGROUND SEE BELOW 
FLOWERS: UNIQUE COLUMNAR AZALEAS AT THE GHENT FLORALIES. THE STRANGE EFFECT IN THE POOL IS THE REFLECTION OF THE ROOF 


T= Ghent Floralies, 
which was opened by 
:[) King Baudouin of the Bel- 
- |) gians on April 23, has been 
described as the most specta- 
cular and most beautiful for 

.f) very many years. As always 
a major feature was made of 

) the “Ghent azaleas" (A. 
indica) which are a Belgian 
speciality, and we show two 
remarkable plants trained as 
huge columns of flower. 
Stove plants and orchids were 

| outstanding, beth from the 
point of display and in the 
competitive classes; and in 
this and related classes the 
Dutch collective exhibit, 1000 
square yards in area, was 
remarkable. The woodland 
garden, also a_ collective 
exhibit, constructed by Mr. 
Hanger, of the Wisley gar- 
dens of the R.H.S., was 
unique for its naturalness 
and informality and for its 

choice of plants. 


(Right) THE FIVE WATERFALLS 
OF THE GROTTO WALL OF THE 
STOVE PLANT SECTION. A PASSAGE 
FOR VISITORS LIES BEHIND THE 
GROTTO OPENINGS WHICH PROVIDE 
UNUSUAL VIEWPOINTS ON THE 





WEARING A ROSE, BUT JUDGING A GROUP OF CACTI: LADY BOWES-LYON ADMIRING THE NEW RHODODENDRON NAMED AFTER MR. MAURICE MASON, THE WELL-KNOWN NORFOLK 
AN UNUSUAL STUDY OF MR. HARRY WHEATCROFT, HER AND RAISED BY MR. FRANCIS HANGER (LEFT). IT WON FIRST PRIZE AMATEUR, WHO WON FIRST PRIZE FOR ORCHID SPECIES 
ONE OF THE BRITISH PERSONALITIES AT THE SHOW AS THE BEST NEW OPEN-AIR PLANT IN THE SHOW AND HYBRIDS, AND TEN OTHER PRIZES. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














A™ the delight—and none of the tedium—is in 
a new British film called “‘ The of 
Gentlemen,”” which is the first product of a new 
venture calling itself Allied Film Makers. Never 
was there a start so propitious, and not for a long 
time has there been so successful a mixture of 
sparkle and suspense. For a time I wondered 
vaguely what the style of the thing reminded me 
of—that particularly airy way of dealing with 
ominous events. Then I suddenly realised, even 
before the direction of the plot was clearly resolved, 
that the approach—with, of course, many modern 
reservations and modifications—was very like that 
of R. L. Stevenson when he penned his “ New 
Arabian Nights,” and most particularly that 
opening story of ‘“‘ The Young Man with the Cream 
Tarts.” . 


The ex-Colonel, jauntily and assuredly done 
by Jack Hawkins, has had an audacious idea for 
robbing a City of London bank of no less than 

1,000,000 in treasury notes. He knows—we 
don’t bother how he knows—that this exact sum 
is daily moved at a particular hour from one bank 
to another which is presumably the Bank of 
England. And the ex-Colonel’s notion is to con- 
vene seven other ex-officers—each an expert in 
some particular branch of military strategy; to 
carry out the operation exactly as if it were a 
military manceuvre on a most elaborate scale 
calling for extensive and close co-operation; and 
to reward each of them at the end with {100,000 
exactly. Each is to have exactly the same share, 
and the ex-Colonel is to demand no greater share 
than the rest. (My own shaky arithmetic suggests 
that this would account for only four-fifths of 
the swag, and that no less a sum than {200,000 
would seem to be going a-begging and unclaimed. 
But that is, I suppose, by the way and of no 
consequence!) —~ 


The ex-Colonel has thought of practically 
everything. He has been very careful to choose 
only officers who have been cashiered (for mis- 
demeanours which he knows all about) and who 
have therefore very litfle to lose and almost every- 
thing to gain in participating in the ex-Colonel’s 
felonious little plan. He lures them all to a 
luncheon party by a very ingenious device which 
appeals successfully to the cupidity in each guest. 
With the blandest urbanity, at the luncheon-table, 
he discloses his knowledge of ‘how each 


“* Operation Golden 
“Smith (Terence Alexander), 
and Hyde (Jack wkins). 


Mires Movzy)felerot ty Resert  Thene tating te yds, Jock 
, Weaver (Norman Bird) Captain M Li , Lieut. 
Stevens (Kieron ) 4 


DELIGHT AND TEDIUM. 
By ALAN DENT. 


All seven are to stay in the ex-Colonel’s 
manor-house and to take orders as from a superior 
officer while the plan is carefully and thoroughly 
rehearsed. Each one is liable to fines for dis- 
obeying orders—fines deductible from the swag at 
the end of the manceuvres. Each one co-operates 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 


PYEE. 26 
ft 


reasonably well, according to his lights. The 
characterisation is excellent, and the actj 
luminous. Observe Mr. Hawkins, for example 
trembling ever so little when his plans grow to g 
head. Observe Mr. Forbes watching his ex-( clone} 
closely, with the distrust of an unwilling young 
lion warily eyeing his tamer. And again 
observe the distaste in this young ex-captain 
playboy’s eyes when he kisses his mistress tp 
assure her that he really has been to an all-night 
party and could not get away. 


It is all exceptionally well done and 
devised. The dialogue has an airiness and 4 
lightness beyond all praise (Mr. Forbes yet again), 
And what happens in the end—exactly how the 
coup all but succeeds—cannot possibly be divulged 
without marring the filmgoer’s enjoyment. Let 
me only say that I have not been so thrilled by a 
film of this sort since “ Rififi,” or so amused 
such a thing since “‘ The Lavender Hill Mob.” 
Incidentally, it must be allowed that the young 
women in th. film are distinctly too indis. 
tinguishable, and they make a somewhat ghastly 
bevy—all fast, all fondled, and all frowned upon, 
It is the rascals who have it all the way and are 
as well-drawn and as distinguishable as eight 
good actors can make them. 


Alas, that I can register nothing but dis- 
appointment over the French film called “ Lunch 
on the Grass,”’ though it has been made and 
directed by M. Jean Renoir! This is where, in 
this week’s offerings, the tedium comes in. 

ingish professor of biology (Paul Meurisse) 
is teased and heckled in the Provencal countryside 
because the subject he has recently been lecturing 
about is artificial insemination. But the pretty 
young folks’ enquiries are conducted without 
either wit or humour. The genre is that of the 
satire-idyll—a most difficult sort to sustain— 
and this one seems to me to collapse even before 
the goatherd blows his pipe and sends a mistral 
through the woods. This turns our poor professor 
into a single-minded animal with the almost 
alarmingly pretty Mile. Catherine Rouvel as the 
nymph who allures him. Some of my colleagues 
go on and on about this film as if it were one of 
the major canvases of the director’s father, the 
great Auguste. It seems to me to be of less worth 


“THE LEAGUE OF GENTLEMEN” MEET FOR THE FIRST TIME: A SCENE FROM THE ALLIED FILM-MAKERS 
PRODUCTION, WHICH IS DIRECTED BY BASIL DEARDEN AND PRODUCED BY MICHAEL RELPH 
to Hyde (Jack Hawkins, back to camera) are (I. to r.): Captain Porthill 


, Captain Weaver (Norman Bird) and Major Rutland-Smith 


(Richard Attenborough), Major Race aa i a 
erence Alexander). 





guest’s military history was abruptly 
terminated. Obviously the most dangerous 
of all is a cad of an ex-captain, most 
persuasively played by Nigel Patrick. But 
the others are all to be reckoned with— 
particularly a depraved man on the run 
from justice (Roger Livesey), a fribble 
and a coward (Richard Attenborough), 
and a sly little playboy who picks out 
a living as a café pianist (Mr. Forbes 
himself). 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ ONCE MORE WITH FEELING " (Columbia; Generally Released, April 25).— 
Yul Brynner as a conductor and the late Kay Kendall as the delicious creature 
he loves a little less faithfully than he loves his orchestra. A not unwitty 
comedy. 

“BOTTOMS UP” (Warner-Pathé; Generally Released, April 18).—Broad, 
boisterous, harmless farce with Jimmy Edwards in wizard form, 
his pupils and wack-ching with unflagging alacrity and jocund zest. 
Unimaginable without this maestro of fun. 


than that master’s most trifling sketch in 
watercolour. If such comparison be thought 
unfair, let me say that the film itself 
does not begin to compare with the same 
director's Maupassant idyll, “‘ Partie de 
Campagne,” which had only about half 
the length but twice the quality at the 
- very least. A scene near the end, when 
the rural Seine was suddenly swept by 
a flurry of rain, was sheer visual poetry — 
unforgotten, moving, Renoiresque. 
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NUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 38: THE GHOSTS OF MUTTON CHOPS? 
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REVEALED BY AN ELECTRON MICROSCOPE: THE HIDDEN 

Leaves of every kind are much in our minds at present, “ wooed from out 

the bough by winds of Spring,’ and this cabbage leaf, which has been magnified 

37,200 times by an electron microscope, is particularly fascinating. In this 

Photograph one sees so far beyond the usual experience of recognising a 





=~ al here 


cabbage leaf that it seems to represent the ghosts of mutton chops floating 











FACE OF A CABBAGE LEAF MAGNIFIED 37,200 TIMES. 


on hitherto uncharted regions of the moon. It achieves the land of fantasy 
that begins with ‘‘ So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to make 
an apple-pie,”” and ends with their all playing “ catch as catch can, till the 
gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots." The mark in the top corner 
indicates the length of a micron (one millionth part of a meter). 
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F I begin with novels this week, it is 
because I have found one which is, in 

its own way, something more than re- 
markable. It is, im the first place, a 
historical novel, and I can well imagine, 
as ordinarily I should sympathise with, 





A ™'TERARY LOUNGER. = 


“ty E. D. O'BRIEN. 


years of his life advising the British }: 
Office on forestry and soil con 
That is why his wife, who a 
panied him on his expeditions, ca! 
book Forzest ADVENTURE, and Lam | 
to say that I wish she had told us ; 





the bored and sophisticated smiles with 
which this announcement may well be greeted by 
many readers. But Edith Pargeter's Taz HEAVEN 
Tree is no work of fustian. There is not a 
“ gramercy!”’ or a “ g ks |’ throughout its 
364 nae th The period is that of King John’s 
reign, and —* that equivocal monarch does 
not make a personal appearance, his policies are 
seen to affect, as was customary with the policies 
of the Plant , every one of his 
subjects, all France » and half Europe as well. 
Miss Pargeter does no more than fill in the neces- 
sary background of history, but she does so in a 
alee which makes one feel that she is studying 
the King himself and Prince Llewellyn as they 
would have appeared to their contemporaries, and 
not through the distorting telescope of modern 
text-books. 

But the story is the thing. A boy, the younger 
son of a wealthy knight living on the Welsh 
border, gets into serious trouble, together with 
his foster-brother, a serf. For a chapter or two, 
I confess that I was afraid that this novel might 
prove to be merely another version of an anachro- 
nistic pink Fabian, protesting before his time 
against the cruelty of serfdom and the laws of 
the chase. True, Harry Talvace might well, 
had the hand of his creator been less skilful, have 
turned out a milksop. Instead, he and his foster- 
brother take the much more practical course of 
becoming master-masons. The real action lies 
between Harry, his patron the fierce and powerful 
Sir Ralf Isambard, the prostitute Benedetta, who 
becomes Sir Ralf's mistress, and Harry’s childhood 
love, Gilleis, whom he eventually marries. All 
the ingredients, you will say, of real “ham” 
period stuff—down to the names. But you would 
be wrong, for the relations between all four are 
sure, subtle and delicate. Even when the story 
ends with violent melodrama, Miss Pargeter makes 
you feel that there could have been no other end, 
if each character was to be true to his or her 
essential quality. 

The writing, too, is almost beyond praise. 
Nothing is harder than to keep a balance between 
grating modern idioms and tawdry imitations of 
medizval language. I will quote an example. 
In his flight from England, Harry took from Our 
Lady’s altar, in the church of the abbey where 
he was educated, an angel which he had himself 
carved. On his return, he restored the gift: 


He unwrapped the cloth from the roll he carried 
under his arm, and set the little angel gently in his 
place on the altar, and the delicate wings stiffened and 
checked on the heavy air, the thin, frail feet stretched 
downwards ardently. He lit and hung motionless, 
quivering with joy, his hands outspread, his gleaming 
eyes averted from the ruby flame of the lamp. 
Wherever he went, his hour was eternally fixed in 
exultant arrival; he knew no separations and no 
departures 








If you do not appreciate this superb novel, 
I despair of you. For myself, I propose to hunt 
up all Miss Pargeter’s earlier works and savour 
them at leisure. 

This has been a good week for novels, even 
if no other can claim to be in the same class as 
“ The Heaven Tree.” I hope that it is not merely 
my acknowledged predilection for things Irish 
(and for those who bear my own surname !) which 
leads me to praise Edna O’Brien’s THe Country 
Girts. Caithleen and Baba were very ordinary 
little girls, the latter leading the former into such 
scrapes that finally both are expelled from their 
convent school. Caithleen has a romance, well 
told from her own point of view, with an expatriot 
Frenchman known vaguely as “‘ Mr. Gentleman.” 
This annoyed me, because “ Mr. Gentleman ” was 
as insipid as watered milk—but that does not 
spoil Miss O’Brien’s story. 

Another “ idiomatic ” novel is Allan Campbell 
McLean's MasTER OF MorGana—this time in the 
dialect of the island of Skye. But I do the author 
an injustice, for the idiom is hinted at, and never 
becomes oppressive. The tale is one of salmon- 
smugglers, and although it is conventional enough 
from the point of view of mystery connoisseurs, 
the characters and the setting—especially the 
description of the work of salmon-fishermen—lend 
it enchantment. 

Three other mystery or adventure stories 
complete my fiction quota. THe Dark Roap, 
by James Cross, deals with the East-West German 
frontier, an aged pastor with a bacteriological 
formula, his beautiful “ niece,"’ and an American 
in difficulties owing to “ framing.”” Another case 
of the mixture as before? Very nearly, but not 
quite, I think, because all these people have a 
recognisable identity, and escape being dummies. 


The book, incidentally, gives a most disedifying 
impression of officers and military justice in the 
American forces of occupation. 

More smuggling provides the plot of THE 
Cuingese Goose, by Helen Robertson. Actually, 
it is not smuggling at all, but plain theft, with a 
couple of murders thrown in for good measure. 
All this happens on the Kentish marshes, a 
district with which the author is clearly familiar. 
To say more would be to give away the secret, 
but I cannot resist observing that it is not often 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


Yy -y —y = of Johannesburg, was 
M'= : “2 o adjudicate this 


It looks harmless. Material is even; Black's 
doubled black pawns do not appear too serious a 
weakness though somebody, 
thought them serious enou, There 
is the kings’ position, too. ome found, house, 
these two Testers would not be sufficient for a win, 
had not White a third master-card up his sleeve. 
Can you spot what that is ? 

~os obviously planned 1. 








K-Bs, K-Bz2; 
2. 

in if Black were to 
3. Kx P, K-Qz2, he wou 
if 4. 'K- B2; 5. K-Q6, or if 4... . K-Q2; 5. K- 
White steadily ‘nies ground as a ‘result of "Black's 
cramped terrain. 

But if Black fights by (1. K-Bs, K—B2; 2. P-Qs) 
2. P—K4; 3. Px P, P-Bs or 2. . x P; 3. Kx P, 
K-N3 gy *~ round to attack White's KP), any 
attempt by ite to strive dbstinately for a win 
would lead to queen end games favouring Black. 

found finally that there is a win for 

White ne Gat by a super-refined manwuvre: 1. K-Bs, 
K-B2, and now 2. P-R3. 

The play in the “ defensive” line 2... . Px P 
remains essentially unchanged and the counter- 
— lines are now defeated 


(a) 2. <—Q2; 3. P-Os, PK 4s 4- PxP, P-Bs; 
K-Q1; 4, Px P. 


jay owe # .PxP; 
lose, ¢ é 4. K-Ks and now 


‘ P-7, P-K7; 9. P-08(Q), P-Kiugy, 10. Q-B6 mate 
had played P-B6 


OR, if Black ne OK . on move 6, thus 
queening on 8, 10. Sch and 11. . O-EBees 
would cost him his queen); 6. P-Q6, Px P 


7c! 

. Q-Qéch, K-B4; KB6, which is mate. The 
ability of that little KR to prevent . K-Kts at 
the end of a train of thirteen moves (as ‘well as to lose 
a move on the second) is the third factor necessary 
for ~pag for White ! 


Bane i 





P-Q5, Px P; 4. Kx P, K-B2; 
kK B6, K—B4; 7. K- Kty, P-Bs; 
SXP, Kx P; 10. K x P, K moves; 
11. P-Kt6 and the queen ending is a clear win for 
White. 

So White is awarded a win. Would he have 
found, in over-the-board play, this delicate win 
laboriously unearthed in. private analysis by a 
player many grades his superior ? We doubt it ! 


BDRPRDDREDO BEG SAAACETECRRRRTEECREECSEEERRAAAAC ATCT TTC RERRS REARS 


that an author so plays into a reviewer's hands 
that he can, with perfect truth, comment that all 
her geese are swans ! 

Finally, I have one of Erle Stanley Gardner's 
“Perry Mason” thrillers, THE CasE OF THE 
Runaway Corpse. This is, as usual, well worked 
out; the dénouement is unexpected and con- 
vincing; and there is (again, as usual) an excellent 
scene in court. But mark those “as usuals ” ! 
Either I, or Perry Mason, or Mr. Gardner himself, 
is beginning to get rather tired. Perry Mason will 
have to look to his laurels, or some day one of 
those dumb district attorneys is going to tie 
him up in knots! I feel it coming. 

A great deal—good, bad, or indifferent—has 
been written about the Middle East lately, and 
I did not find anything remarkable in the re- 
flections of Louise Maitland, whose husband, an 
officer of the Indian Forest Service, spent the last 


than she does about the importance ¢ 
afforestation in the.Middle East, to.protect whag 
remains of fertile and arable land, and to re |aj 
the deserts—so largely the result of man’s er 
carelessness and ~ There are'S6me plex 
stories in this book. I particularly enjoyed th 
of a Swiss hotel manager in Persia, who found 
himself dealing, during the war, with an extreme! 
drunk Russian officer, brandishing a revolver and 
shouting “I want to kill somebody!” 
manager coldly suggested, ‘‘ Well, kill yourself.” 
This simple humour so tickled the even more 
simple Slav that all ended happily! But I stig 
want to hear more about those forests. 

London, as Mr. Ivor Brown only just fails to 
remind us, “thou art the flower of cities all,” 
and although the elegantly canny Mr. Brown 
prefers to call our capital a “ magnetic monster,” 
it is.clear from his Lonpon that he both knows 
and loves it. Mr. Brown is prodigal of nice little 
neologisms like “ meckering,”’ by which he means 
pilgrimages to such “ Meccas"’ as the Cenotaph 
or Westminster Abbey, and he has much of 
interest to say about the life of London as well as 
about its architectural and other spectacles. His 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Down the Strand ”’ illustrates 
how well he can weave history into present 
associations, and give the real feel of a metro- 
politan thoroughfare. Of course, he has some- 
thing to tell us about going to the play—in the 
course of which he treats the sacred cows of the 
Royal Court Theatre with more tenderness than 
I would have done !—and he discourses pleasantly 
pong 2 not, to my thinking, with much profundity) 

‘the inner man.” All criticism of this kind 
is Sheed to be subjective. It does not detract 
from the high quality of Mr. Brown’s achievement. 

The “inner man” is, of course, the sole pre- 
occupation of that expert restaurateur and culinary 
journalist, M. Egon Ronay. Perhaps I ought not 
to say “ sole preoccupation, because he is sensi- 
tive to décor in restaurants, as also to the manner 
of welcome and service which clients receive. In 
Econ Ronay RECOMMENDS he lists and discusses 
190 eating places in London. Some of these he 
criticises, with courteous delicacy, but, on the 
whole, he is lavish with his praise. Again, I cannot 
follow M. Ronay altogether, either in his choice 
of places for inclusion—why, for instance, does he 
leave out Brown's Hotel and the Hyde Park Grill ? 
—or in his comments on the quality of his final 
selections. But, generally speaking, the new- 
comer to London who trusts M. Ronay’s judgment 
will not go far wrong. 

As one might expect, a great deal of distin- 
guished work has gone to the production of Tue 
ConNoISSEUR’s HANDBOOK OF ANTIQUE CoL- 
LECTING, edited by Helena Hayward, which is, in 
effect, a dictionary of furniture, ceramics, glass, 
silver, fine art, etc. For those who, like myself, 
are always a trifle uncertain about the dates of 
the Chinese porcelain styles, or who cannot readily 
tell a mutchkin from a gourd cup, this book will 
prove invaluable. It has a coloured frontispiece, 
as well as 400 line illustrations, and I cannot 
understand how it has been produced at so 
reasonable a price. 

A new edition of NorTHERN ITaLy has come 
to join the famous series of “‘ Blue Guides.” 
Apart from the maps and town plans, with 
all the detailed information collected under the 
heading of each town, this edition contains a short 
chapter on “ North Italian Art,” by L. Russell 
Muirhead, a glossary of art terms, and a list of the 
chief Italian artists. 
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McLean. (Collins; 10s. 6d.) 

Tue Dark Roap, by James Cross. 
mann; 15s.) 

Tue Cuingse Goosz, by Helen Robertson. 
(Macdonald ; 12s. 6d. 
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Stanley Gardner. (Heinemann; 12s. 6d.) 

Forest ADVENTURE, by Louise Maitland. 
(Robert Hale; 18s.) 

Lonpon, by Ivor Brown. (Newnes; 25s.) 

Econ Ronay REcoMMENDs, by Egon Ronay. 
(Egon Ronay Lid. ; 4s. 6d.) 
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